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Verdict of the Three: Germany Must Atone 





The best men... 
| 


the best women... 
=) 


the best gasoline... 


are still needed overseas 


America can't take a chance with anything but 
the best. 


Our armed forces have been recruited from the 
pick of American men and women—the young, the 
physically fit, the alert and intelligent. Nor has 
there been any compromise with quality in the 
equipment and material needed for war. 

That’s why the fighting gasoline delivered to our 
Army and Navy represents the best of the American 
petroleum industry’s production, plus most of the 
Ethyl fluid being manufactured. 

Not until the armed services say it is safe to cut 
back on military production can you expect un- 
limited quantities of high-quality gasoline. Only 
then can we promise you all the Ethyl gasoline you 
want—an Ethy] that will bring out the best perform- 
ance of any car. 


Look forthe —_ mauay \ Ethyl! Corporation 
ETHYL trade mark —wmn].) Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.C. 








They licked jungle rot with 
a candy package 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


IX THE steaming heat of the Pacific 
jungle a toothbrush can rot away 
overnight, a razor rust away in a week. 


Last Christmas B.F.Goodrich sent 
its men and women in service a gift 
box including candy wrapped in‘a 
Koroseal tobacco pouch and a fruit 
cake wrapped in a Koroseal bag. Koro- 
seal is the new material developed by 
B.F.Goodrich just before the war for 
taincoats, food bags, shower curtains 
and other articles that needed to be 
-permanently waterproof. 


KornsentaeReg. T. I. 


Soldiers knew their rifles had been 
protected against rust by Koroseal bags. 
So they saved the candy and cake wrap- 
pings for their toilet kits, binoculars, 
letters and other favorite possessions 
that were formerly ruined in no time 
by jungle rot. Letters coming in now 
say that these prized things are still 
safe, protected for months by the thin 
Koroseal film. 

During its war job new qualities 
have been added to Koroseal so that 
when the war is over you'll find it in 


shoe soles that wear four times as long 
as leather, work clothes that protect 
workmen against acid, luggage that’s 
practically scuffproof, and a hundred 
other articles where Koroseal’s unique 
~ qualities will give better service, longer 
life, more convenience for the user. 
Many manufacturers are discussing 
with us now the use of Koroseal in 
their postwar products. We'd be glad 
to plan with you, too. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER and SYNTHETIC nels 





WHEREVER YOU GO 


YOU ‘SEE 





IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STAT 


oughs 


ISTICAL MACHINES 


Businessmen want a quality product, built with 
precision to operate with precision, and: 
designed for long, dependable service. They 
know the importance of being able to select 


freely from a complete line of machines. They 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 


maintenance service. They place importance. on 


the technical help that can be given them in 


planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for all of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts—finer products .”. . the most complete 
line of machines . . . the leading service organi- 
zation ... experienced counsel. No wonder that 
in big business and small... wherever you go 
... you see Burroughs machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «© BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPL 


IES 








PACI 





From factory 
to foxhole (#3 
| @ telephone war 





PACIFIC TELEPHONE BOOTH ... U. S. MARINE, BURROWED IN HIS FOXHOLE, TELEPHONES FOR ARTILLERY SUPPORT TO WIPE OUT JAPANESE MORTARS, 


1. just one landing operation against the Japs, 
our Navy used more than seven’ hundred ships 
equipped with 48,000 telephones. With their switch- 
boards and associated equipment, that’s enough to 
serve a city of 160,000 people. These shipboard 
telephones were equipped with 5,000,000 feet 
of wire. 





Add to these figures the needs of other naval units 
and the millions of men in the Army’s ground and 
air forces and you get some idea of the tremendous 
amount of communications equipment required by 


_war. It helps to answer the question of why tele- 


phone equipment is scarce on the home front. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











“Smergens, I want you in Pittsburgh in two hours and ten minutes... 
in Knoxville for a one o'clock meeting ... catch Jones in Chattanooga... 
Johnson in Birmingham ...and get back to New York by tomorrow night!” 


impossible, Mr. Smergens? Why, among folks who have fe get sihiees 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 























Every three and a half minutes these 
days (and nights, too) a PCA Cap- 
italiner is either landing or taking off 
somewhere along our vast skyway, 
carrying people to the many cities we 
serve. Last year we carried 433,584 
of them, which was the fourth largest 
number of air travelers carried by any 
airline in the U. S. For air reserva- 
tions anywhere, just call your, ety 8 
PCA ticket office. , ; 
° 
In New York, two new ticket offices: Under the 
. Arch at Park Ave. und 42nd St.; and Ritz. Tower 
Hotel, Park and 57th. Phone Eidorede .5-2670. 







Rovtes to Sault Ste. Marie and from Knox- 
ville to Norfolk are temporarily suspended. 





THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 


Ave, Deven Ohio. Entered as sccénd class matter at 








Womug Killa Libe a Bale eee 


. .. and Pipsqueak O’Shay has just applied that a circle of tough steel balls, rolling freely in pre- 
principle in a manner which wins ball games! cision-ground raceways, has been the answer to 
That same fundamentel fact—‘“Nothing Rolls ™any a 64 Million Dollar Question. 


Like a Ball” —is the difference between ball bear- 
ings and any other type bearing. Throughout war as man d varied 

. y—and v —advanta, 
and industry, New Departure Ball Bearings are as the ball bearing. Particularly the 
proving their unique fitness for our new world of i ball bearing backed by the technical 
higher speeds and heavier loads. skill and the wide experience of 


For the simple device of carrying the loads on : New Departure. 3377-C 


We believe no other bearing has 


There is more for you in a New 
Departure ball bearing than steel 
and precision. Advanced engin- 
eering and a desire to serve are 
tangible plus values. 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 








HIROHITO! 


Crews are assigned . . . planes checked 
...» mission understood. Now comes needed relaxation and rest, for 
tomorrow the timing must be perfect. 


COMFORT IN QUONSET HUTS. Turned out by mass production 
and properly insulated to protect against desert heat, tropical rain 
or arctic blizzard, these battlefront homes are wonders in practical 
design. K&M Asbestos Millboard fitting snugly the curved walls 
and ceilings as a durable, fire-resistant lining, and providing neces- 
sary insulation against heat or cold, is one of the materials that help 
the Quonset Huts serve the comfort of our fighting men. 


OTHER USES. K&M Asbestos Millboard is effective anywhere as a 
fireproof lining for floors, ceilings, partitions ... even behind ranges 
and over furnaces. Too, it is used as insulation in electric irons and: 
other heat appliances. When minimum thickness of insulation is 
required, as in wrapping hot air pipes and ducts, an allied product, 
K&M Asbestos Paper is recommended. 

ASBESTOS PIONEERS. Nature made asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873. K&M Asbestos products include 
“Century” APAC Board, “Century” Corrugated 
and Flat Lumber, Sprayed “Limpet” for acoustical 
and marine use, “Century” Asbestos Roofing and 
Siding Shingles. Interested in asbestos products? 
Write for free booklets. 3 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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HEADACHES FOR 
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LETTERS 


The Librarian Legend — 

If your movie critic’s idea of the “librar- 
ian look”. is Danny Kaye as Brother Edwin 
in “Wonder Man”. (NgewsWeex, June 18), 
here is evidence to prove him wrong. If it’s 
Virginia Mayo, here is evidence to’ prove 

It looks as if movie producers have dis. 
covered that librarians are often decorative, 
usually kind-natured and physically fit. We 
hear that Clark Gable falls in love with one 
in his next picture, and who wants more 
than that? The librarian in the movie “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn” is sympathetic, 
not at all like the forbidding creature in the 





—e 





Librarians have glamour too* 


_ book. But librarians have suffered so long 


from the ivory-tower legend that the Cali- 
fornia Library Association last year ap- 
pointed a committee to change the minds 
of movie and radio producers. ' 
Oxca ‘M. PETERSON 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Ill. 

Delayed Discharges 

In relation to the Periscope item of July 9 
about technicians. at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., who are eligible for release but fear 
overseas reassignments if they apply for a 
discharge. When the Army announced its 
point system for discharge it was given much 
publicity by the press and. radio. Particular- 
ly emphasized were these points: (1) speedy 
and efficient handling of personnel eligible 
for discharge; (2) retention of personnel 
with the required number of points if essen- 
tial to the Army. 

Many idle veteran GI’s present in the 
United States at the time of V-E Day hope- 
fully looked forward to being made civilians 
in quick order and for good reasons: They 


* had the required number of points. They 


couldn’t possibly be essential as they were 
not assigned to any duty and for the same 
reason would not have to be replaced. Some 
of these men had returned to the United 
States from overseas as early as the summer 
of 1944 and by V-E Day the Army still had 
not found suitable assignments for them. 

It is now three months after V-E Day 
and many of these GI's are still in the Army 





*Charles M. M _ Associate Librarian, De- 
troit Public Library, it, Mich.; Miss Helen 
Louise Huber, Librarian, Marquette University, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
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Up and down, up and: down, through millions of operations, a 
tiny Micro Switch snap-action switch responds accurately, over 
and over again. It is the tireless operating heart of the automatic 
control of the Kol-Master Coal Stoker. ‘ 


A product of the Kol-Master Corporation of Oregon, Illinois, this auto- 
matic combustion control makes use of the pressure of air on a diaphragm 
to open and close the snap-action switch. This action occurs each time 
the pressure exceeds that exerted by a spring which holds the switch in a 
closed position. 


So sensitive are these small yet rugged Micro Switch products that a slight 
draft of air... it may be as little as the pressure of only 4” water column 
...is sufficient for their operation. 


Micro Switch products were selected as components for this important 
automatic control because of their small size, their sturdy, rugged construc- 
tion and their ability to operate with small force and- small motion . . . and, 
above all, their absolute dependability over a long operating life. 


Hundreds of designers, in every branch of industry, are finding Micro 
Switch products ideally suited to a wide variety of electrical controls for 
both war and peace time products. They are enthusiastic about the ability 
of these small switches to handle substantial loads at line voltage, without 
the use of relays. 


Be sure your engineers know all about Micro Switch products. We will be 
glad to send you as many copies of the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalog 
as they may require. Write for them today. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


@ First Industrial Corporation 
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SWITCH 


Here Is How It Works 
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Normally open Micro Switch snap-action switch “A” 
is fastened with a rubber gasket to diaphragm cover 
“B”’. The switch is held in closed position by spring ‘‘C’’, 
Air pressure from the stoker is admitted to the dia- 
phragm through pipe ““D”’ to space “E”. When the air 
pressure in space ‘‘E” becomes greater than the pres- 
sure exerted by spring “C’, the diaphragm is pressed 
downward, releasing the pressure on the pin plunger of 
switch '‘A”’ and opening the switch. 


Pressure exerted by the spring is regulated by the radio 
dial to fit required conditions. 


Do You Need a Switch to... 


control temperatures, help to package products, bottle 

fluids, record airplane flights, make change, dispense 

drinks, control electronic tubes or steer a ship? Micro 

Switch snap-action switches successfully control many 
‘such operations ... and thousands more. 


Micro Switch engineers, experienced in the application 
of millions of these precise, snap-action switches, will 
be glad to show you how they will add long life and re- 
liability to your products at lower cost. 


* 


The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
cision, snap-action switch, Under- 
writers’ listed and rated at 1200 
V. A., at 125 to 460 volts a.c, 
Capacity on d.c. depends on load 
characteristics. Accurate repro- 
ducibility of performance is main- 
tained over millions of operations. Basic switches ‘of differ- 
ent characteristics are combined with various actuators and 
metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements. 
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Picture of the Future being Shaped 


a mind is like a sponge— 
soaking up all around it in this 
curious world into which it is born. 


Soaking up new words, new ideas, 
new experiences—all of which fashion 
the man or woman the child becomes. 


That is why the dictators fanati- 
cally burned every book they could 
lay their hands on. 


They feared the truth that children 
learn so largely through reading. 
They feared the free-thinking people 
that children grow into—through 
reading. 

+ + + 


In this country, not so very long ago, 
the president of a company that had 
published probably the most widely 
used set of books for children, found 
himself unable — because of failing 
health—to continue the business he 
had started and carried along so suc- 
cessfully for many years. 


He looked for someone to manage 
the business for him—and finally 





The dictators feared the truth that 
children learn so largely through reading 


found a group of men who felt, as he. 


did, that the service provided by the 
company was not only financially prof- 
itable, but of immense benefit to the 


parents and, children of the country. | 


In fact, so strongly did this ‘group 
of men feel about the company and 


its future that they sought a way to 


buy it outright. 


+ + + 


They came to the Bank of the Man- - 
hattan Company. The officials of the 


Bank, impressed by the men and their 
plans+and aware of the immense im- 
portance of the company and its pos- 
sibilities for expansion— arranged a 
loan to help them with its purchase. 


Today, more children than ever be- 
fore are reading and benefiting from 
the broad field of learning covered for 
them in The Book of Knowledge. The 
Grolier Society, publishers of The 


_Book of Knowledge, has expanded 


many times in size under the new 
ownership—has become, in fact, one 
of the world’s largest distributors of 
subscription books. 


And the friendly relationship estab- 


lished between the Bank of Manhattan 
and the Grolier Society has grown 


- even closer with the years. Proving 
that good works ‘and good business. 
_. quite frequently go hand in-hand. 


Bank of the 


New York 
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First thing to look for, and at, is the 
agitator! If it’s molded from 
BAKELITE phenolic plastic BM-13080, 


developed especially for this-use, it’s - 


going to assure lasting satisfaction 
on several major counts. The molded 
plastic agitator, as proved in more 
than 6 years prewar service, is far 
easier on clothes and linen—picks up 
only one-tenth as much lint as its old 
style counterpart. Its remarkably 
light weight puts minimum strain 
on the drive shaft. This means longer 
life for the moving parts. Its resist- 


ance to shock gives it the stamina to 


meet the use and abuse of everyday : 


service. Long life is assured by the 
exceptional resistance of this 
BAKELITE phenolic plastic to hot 
water and soap solutions. And to the 
manufacturer, this materia] brings 
the economy of a part that is molded 
complete in one operation, and re- 
quires no finishing. 

The savings and improvements 
that BAKELITE molding plastics offer 
the washing machine field is only one 
example of the almost countless prob- 


lems solved by the use of the right 
BAKELITE plastic for specific applica- 
tions. Write Department 1 for Book- 
let G-8, “A Simplified Guide to 
BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics.” It 
may well indicate how you, too, can 
improve a product while effecting 
new economies in production. 


TRADE MARE 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ais 
30 East 42ND StT., NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 








Well . 


Sure, he was attractive! Sure, his man- 
ners were nice! Sure, he was a grand 
dancer! But, after all, there’s one 
thing* a girl simply won't put up with. 
There’s nothing like a case of halitosis* 
(unpleasant breath) to pall po you in the 
social dog-house or to off a romance, 
The worst of it is you, yourself, may not 
know when your breath is that way. Why 


risk needless offense when Listerine — 


Antiseptic provides such a quick and 
wholly delightful precaution? 


Simply rinse the mouth with Listerine 





. He asked for i! 


Antiseptic morning and night, and be- 
fore any date where you wish to be at 
your best. How it freshens! . . . what a 
feeling of assurance it gives! 

While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most cases, say a num- 
ber of authorities, are due to the bacte- 
rial fermentation of tiny food particles 
clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors fermentation causes. 
Almost immediately your breath is fresh- 
er, sweeter—less likely to offend. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis,Mo. 


Befo re any date 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC wre 
for oral hygiene 


- 
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and many are still idle. | Some are being 
given any type of work just to keep them 
occupied and others are being given assign- 
ments that will keep them in the Army for 
months awaiting replacements. 

This policy is causing a morale problem 
among these men and also among the fam- 
ilies concerned. It -is causing bitterness and 
ill feeling toward the Army on the part of 
many men*who have: given the Army some- 
times more than five years of faithful service. 

The War Department owes these men 
and the public a reasonable and clear ex- 
planation. 

Souprer’s NAME WITHHELD 


Camp Gordon Joeaaton, Fla. 


Better-Clothing Demat 

In your story headed*“Why Garment 
Prices Ride High,” in the July 9 issue, you 
say: “Higher mill prices, quality for quality, 
extend all the way to the consumer.” 

It is certainly true that there is, on the 
market, a greater proportion of higher-price- 
line merchandise than there was before the 
war. This is due, ‘not solely but primarily, 
to an increased demand by a larger number 
of American consumers for better clothing. 

The mass demand for quality and style, 
plus the ingenuity of American designers in 
meeting it, is hardly, we think, a cause for 
bemoaning or viewing with alarm. Indeed, 
just as the purchase of War Bonds has 
helped to ingrain the habit of saving, the 


‘mass purchasing of well-styled clothing has 


spread out the roots of the American fashion 
industry. This industry is a great potential 
source of new, postwar employment. 
JANE Morrow 
American Wool Council, Inc. 
New York City 


The Shipworker’s Side 

The article in Newsweex for July 23, 
“America’s Midsummer Mood: War Weary, 
Restless, Irksome,” is well written but it is 
only a half truth. I have worked on the 
ships mentioned in that article and my case 
is like many others. Your article makes it 
appear that the laborer doesn’t want to 
work. There is a lot more to it than what 
meets the eye. 

In the eleven months that I have been 
employed at the drydocks, the amount of 
work I did could be done by anyone with 
equal ability in five months. What hap- 
pened to the other six months was an end- 
less series of “pass-the-buck orders.” “Look 
busy, move around, take your time”; that is 
what my bosses told me. 


James H. DaruM 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lace Your Own 


I have just read the June 25 issue of 
Newsweex [Battle Baby] and appreciated 


}. _ the-pin-up of Miss Shelly Mitchell for rea- 

















WHERE 


DO PRESIDENTS 


COME FROM? 


Up from the ranks is where many come from. 


Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, started as 
a $10 a week clerk. George H. Bucher, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, was a shop apprentice at 18c an hour. 


Martin W. Clement, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, got his start as a rod-man on 
a survey corps. Richard R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble Company, was a soap 
salesman. 


John Holmes, president of Swift & Co., was a 
messenger with that company in 1906. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, began as a clerical assistant. 


David Sarnoff, president of Radio Corporation 
of America, was a messenger boy. There is no 
end to the long list. 


It’s a good system when any man from the 
ranks has a chance to get to the top. Presidents 
who come up the ladder are no strangers to 
work or to those who work with them. One 
reason for American management’s great ac- 
complishments is that so many executives have , 
touched all the rungs. . 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is as important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 


. or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
~ . Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 





eee We Must 


We Can 
Make 
Anything 


Sell All of 
Everything 
We Make 











When production overbalances dis- 


tribution, when we fail to distribute 
what we can produce, production is 
throttled, jobs are fewer, standards 


of living decline. 

















: ) 
For a long time we in America have derived great comfort and assurance 


from the knowledge that we have the industrial ability to produce anything 
we may need or want. We have tied our wagon to the bright star of pro- 
ducing more products at higher wages to sell at lower prices. 

This concept of production has brought us the largest expansion in a 
standard of living of any people in history. 

But, while we have always been able to make anything, we have not 
always been able to sell all of everything we could make. We have not 
devoted the same enterprising energy to expanding distri- 
bution that we have to production. So, in the past, for imme- 
diate short swing relief we have resorted to government 












imposed restrictions on production and distribution. This 
expedient did not bring worth-while relief, for in the end 
it added up to fewer jobs, less production—higher prices. 
If commerce and industry will use its inspirational ability 
and ingenuity to find better, cheaper methods of dis- 
tribution per unit our goal of full employment may 
easily be accomplished and we can return to the 
enviable position of enjoying an expanding standard 
of living. - 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


Detroit 4, Michigan 





GI ingenuity made the most of a little 


.. . We've a grand swimming pool in 
Wiesbaden—but had no swim trunks. The 
window drapes we used were too narrow to 
make regular swim trunks—so, the side-laced 
trunks .such as Miss Mitchell displays re- 
sulted. 
Sct. STEwakr S. Jurist 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City 
Favorite Correspondent 

Your July 9 edition has just reached us 
and we are quite proud of this particular 
edition. For in your For Your Information 
section you present a few facts from Al 
Newman, who was one of our most favored 
war correspondents. We followed Newman’s 


_ stories during the European war as his words 


rang with sincerity and authenticity. His 
stories were a far cry from the “public-rela- 
tions handouts” gobbled up by war corre- 
spondents too reluctant to secure their own 
material. 

We are glad Al is home and took some 
time to correct several misconceptions . . 
The European war was not won by one par- 
ticular individual or his Army. We are trust- 
ing to Al and the historians to give due cred- 
it to the wonderful part played by all units. 

Lr. Rosert S. Hix 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City 
Aspirin for Psychoneurotics 

Have just read your article in the July 9 
issue on the Army Air Forces booklet, “Com- 
ing Home,” concerning the great number of 
military. psychoneurotics. This article im- 
plies that the Army is really concerned 
about these sensitive people. 

But, in most cases, men who feel the symp- 
toms of a nervous breakdown or emotional 
instability approaching are shamed. back to 
duty by gruff, uninterested doctors, and ac- 
cused of “gold-bricking.” Can. you imagine 
a soldier—nervous, emotionally out of gear— 
trying to tell a doctor his troubles in front 
of about 30 other men who are also on sick 
call? In most cases all he gets is a few aspirin 
tablets and a remark such as: “What are you 
bricking for, a discharge?” 

When the Army looks this problem square- 
ly in the face and makes it possible for 
these soldiers with neurotic symptoms to ob- 
tain advice without having to suffer hu- 
miliation in front of others then, and then 
only, will our great number of crack-ups be- 
gin to decrease. 

Souprer’s Name WrirHHELD 

c/o Postmaster 
New York City © 



























































































In Complete Agreement 


A nationwide survey, embracing the owners of 
some three million cars, reveals the significant 
fact that Cadillac owners lead all others in loyalty 
to the cars they are driving today. 

Percentage-wise, more of them said they would 
“repeat” on their present cars, when they are again 
ready to buy, than did the owners of any other 
among the seventeen leading makes. 

And while this was found to be true with regard 
to Cadillac owners everywhere, we feel that it is 
especially so with regard to our owners who are 
serving with the armed forces. For in addition to 
the satisfaction which they have derived from their 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 


own Cadillacs—they have also witnessed the splen- 
did performance of Cadillac-built equipment on 
fighting fronts around the world. 

They know how Cadillac cars perform on the 
highway—and they know how Cadillac equipment 
stands up on the battlefield. Such dual proof would 
lead naturally to a very firm conviction as, to 
Cadillac supremacy. 

Cadillac will always be built to the same high 
standards which have placed them first in this 
nationwide survey of owner loyalty. The Cadillac 
tradition will continue to be ... “Craftsmanship 
a Creed—Accuracy a Law.” 


« » GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION i GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Bs 








For Your 
Information... 


Uniil Thursday’s Big Three communi- 
qué, cable editors all over the coun- 
were frowning over dispatches date- 

| lined Berlin which detailed the diets, 

_. dress, and diversions of the conferees and 

nothing of their discussions. But the 

news blackout which palled Potsdam at 
the start of the conference was not only 
of a printer’s-inky quality. It was Stygian. 

For while little information drifted out of 

Berlin, even less was coming in from the 

outside world. Joe Evans, NEwWSWEEK’s 











Continental Coup 


chief European correspondent covering 
the conference, wired our Paris bureau 
that Potsdam was “nearest to vacuum re 
news” that he’d experienced. 


Joe’s wire was the signal for our 
Paris boys to go into action. Gib McCabe 
got the word just as the July 16 edition 
of NeEwsweEeEk-Continental was on the 
presses. McCabe rushed a load of them 
to the airport and early Monday morning, 
July 16, freshly printed copies were 
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placed on the breakfast tables of Messrs. 
Truman, Churchill, and Molotoff (Stalin 
was late). Other copies were delivered 
personally by Joe Evans to members of 
the three delegations. Joe scored a com- 
plete scoop for himself and for us, be- 
cause, as he cables: “STARS AND STRIPES 
NOW BEING DELIVERED DAILY BUT AT 
FIRST WAS DAY LATE, PARIS HERALD-TRIB 
IN FAST BUT FIRST ARRIVED Post [after] 
US. THERE JUST NO OTHER MAGAZINES 


_ANY KIND AVAILABLE.” 


N aturally, Evans was not allowed 
to enter the sacred area, and so entrusted 
his copies for the Big Three to the head 
of the Distinguished Guests Bureau, who 
later confirmed to Joe that ‘ “breakfast” de- 
livery. But Evans reports that his most 
satisfactory reward was the manner in 


‘which the personnel of military govern- 


ment headquarters, the Berlin district 
headquarters, the Second Armored Di- 
vision, and the evacuation hospital 


grabbed these special copies. Joe says he 
“FELT LIKE HEEL WHEN GEEEYES IN OF- 
FICES BEGGED FOR NONAVAILABLE COPIES 
AND DID HAVE OFFER HUNDREDREICHS- 
MARKS: FROM ONE SERGEANT.” 


After that special advance deliv- 
ery, however, NEwswEEK-Continental be- 
gan getting to Berlin’s GI’s and to confer- 
ence delegates in larger numbers. (We've 
been wondering how Stalin liked that 
painting of himself on our July 23 cover.) | 
Our regular Paris press run is 157,000 
copies per week, of which 150,000 are 
distributed by the Army, throuth its Spe- 
cial Services division and the Army Ex- 
change Service to every unit in the 
United States Forces European theater. 
During the conference, remaining avail- 
able copies were forwarded immediately 
to Berlin. 


Today, of course, civilians and 
soldiers alike in Europe are getting the 
news in ever-increasing quantity and 
speed. It is not the function of a weekly 
magazine to compete with the excellent 
job done by daily papers and radio. Our 
Potsdam operation was merely one of ex- 
pediency and enterprise. But it is good 
indication to our readers that we will be 
closely following the Allied leaders wher- 
ever they travel along the rugged road to 
liberation and peace. 
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Mr. Friendly and the man who wouldn't get out of bed 


When Frank Baker was 32 years old, he went to bed, hid his 
head under the covers, and refused to get up. 
His wife entreated, wept, and called the doctor. His little 


son tickled the soles of his feet. It was no use. Frank Baker just 
lay there shivering. 


And that was the way Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual 
Man, found him. 

“Here, here, what's this?” asked Mr. Friendly. “Come, man, 
get up. It’s two o'clock in the afternoon and your wife wants 
to send those sheets to the laundry. Get up!” 

“Won't get up,” quaked Frank Baker. “I'm scared. Life is too 
dangerous. Suppose I slip in the bathtub and sprain a shoul- 
der? Or fall down stairs? Or get hit by a truck? Or have an 
accident in my car? Who's going to pay the doctor and the 
hospital bills? Who's going to settle the damage suits?” 

“My company, American Mutual, will be only too glad to 
handle that for you,” smiled Mr. Friendly. And he reached 
into his briefcase. 


“This,” he said, presenting it with a flourish, “is “Watch; 
American Mutual's accident prevention magazine. Shows you 
how to avoid accidents. And this,” and he held up a booklet, 
“explains American Mutual’s new All American Plan which 
offers you complete insurance protection for practically any- 
thing that could happen to you. Read ‘em,and leap out of bed.” 

Well, Frank Baker did read. And he signed up for some in- 
surance right there. Then he got out of bed. And, if Mr. Friend- 
ly hadn't ducked quick, Frank Baker would have kissed him. 


Join two million other American families ...make up your own 
mind what insurance you want, with American Mutual's easy-to- 
read All American Plan. Get complete protection of life, property, 


and income. Take the opportunity of saving through dividends - 


which have never been less than 20%. Write for your free copy 
to Dept. A-46, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability In- — 
surance Company, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





AMERICAN MUTUAL. ..the first American lability insurance company 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, has told intimates that he will 
resign within the next two weeks and 
return to private law practice. Acheson 
was offered the post of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator but declined . . . 
Stettinius has moved into Harry Hop- 
kins’s old office at the White House... 
William Y. Elliott plans to resign soon as 
WPB vice chairman in charge of ci- 
vilian requirements . . . Incidentally, 
resignations from the WPB staff have in- 
creased so embarrassingly that the agency 
doesn’t announce that an official has quit 
until a successor has been appointed— 
and then it starts its press release with 
the appointment, later mentioning the 
resignation. ; 


Army Shake-up 


President Truman is said by associatés 
to be considering top-bracket changes in 
the War Department involving a shift of 
duties of a number of officials, both mili- 
tary and civilian. Recommendations are 


awaiting his further study at the White” 


House. General Marshall, on the Presi- 
dent’s instruction, already has initiated 
basic changes at upper levels of the 
air ahd ground forces. In the near fu- 
ture he may be asked to supervise a 
thorough overhauling of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, now commanded by Gen. 
Brehon Somervell. 


From Capitol Hill . 


Friends of Sen. Tom Connally of 
Texas are urging that he be given the 
Democratic senatorial nomination without 
opposition because of his work as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, delegate to the United Na- 
tions conference, and leader of the drive 
for ratification of the United Nations 
charter . ... Because of his vote against 
charter ratification, a vigorous fight is 
planned in Minnesota to keep Sen. Hen- 
tik Shipstead from getting the Republi- 
can nomination again next year . . . Man- 
chester Boddy, publisher of The Los An- 
geles News, has tentatively decided to 
seek the Democratic nomination for the 
Senate next year . . . The House Ma- 


jority Whip, Robert Ramspeck of 
Georgia, was offered a key position in 
the Post Office Department by Post- 
master General Robert Hannegan but 
turned it down. 


Postwar Taxes 


Treasury Secretary Vinson is opposed 
to plans of Chairman George of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and some mem- 
bers of Congress for a sharp cut in taxes. 
He revealed his thoughts in a frank dis- 
cussion of taxes at a private luncheon ar- 
ranged shortly after he became Secretary 
by House Speaker Raybum and attended 
by 30 key congressmen. Vinson held out 
hope only for minor revisions. He de- 
clared he foresaw a large Federal budget 
for years to come and reminded the legis- 
lators that interest on the public debt, 
upkeep of a large Army and Navy, and 
the Veterans Administration would re- 
quire several times the normal prewar 
budget. Furthermore, he said, he wanted 
to start paying off some of the huge pub- 
lic debt that has accumulated since the 
beginning of the war and taxation was 
the only way to do it. 


National Notes 


Some of President Truman’s associates 
expect him to make a trip to the Pacific 
war theater within the next few months 
. . . Watch for the Navy to release soon 
details about radar and its effectiveness 
in the war. A similar release 1s being pre- 
pared by the Army . . . Western Union 
is hurriedly making a new telegraph key 
for President Truman to use in starting 
hydroelectric plants, opening bridges, and 
similar ceremonies. The key Roosevelt 
used is now at Hyde Park . . . Army 
ordnance is planning to make the tank 
arsenal, operated by Chrysler outside of 
Detroit, the center for postwar design 
and development of all tanks and heavy- 
duty military vehicles. New buildings and 
equipment are projected. 





Trends Abroad 


) ree rumor has it that Lt. Gen. 
F. N. Mason-MacFarlane, newly elected 
Labor MP, may succeed Lord Halifax 
as Ambassador to the U. S. “Mason-Mac” 
is the former Governor of Gibraltar and 
former chairman of the Allied Control 
Commission in Italy . . . The Russians 
have handed over the administration of 
Polish railways .to the Warsaw govern- 
ment .. . The Polish Ministry of Educa- 


tion has reaffirmed the principle of com- 
pulsory religious instruction in public 
schools . . . Ibn Saud, king of Saudi Ara- 
bia, is expected in Cairo this month to 
return the visit paid him by young King 
Farouk of Egypt. The visit is intended 
to tighten Arab solidarity at a time when 
many issues, such as the tangled affairs 
of Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine, are com- 
ing up between Arab countries and the 
French and British . . . A movement is 
spreading in Chile to boom Marcial Mora, 
Ambassador to the U.S., for President. 


More Salmon 


The construction of a fishway at Hell 
Gate Canyon on the Fraser River in Brit- 
ish Columbia is credited with an increase 
in the 1945 sockeye salmon run of nearly 
50% over 1941, the previous cycle year. 
The fishways, cut through solid rock, were 
jointly financed by the U.S. and Canada 
and built by the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries ‘Commission. Since the 
increased number of salmon reaching the 
spawning grounds means an increased re- 
production and larger numbers of mature 
salmon returning for spawning at the end 
of the next four-year cycle, further con- 
servation measures of this nature by the 
international board can be expected. 


Thailand’s Future 


The future of Thailand is now the sub- 
ject of British-American discussions. The 
U.S., which has: never declared war on 
Thailand, believes that as an independent 
nation it could be developed into a model 
democratic country in the Far East. The 
British question the feasibility of demo- 
cratic institutions in Thailand and would 
prefer to see it placed under some kind 
of tutelage of the Western powers. 


Air-Minded Mules 


The British, who have been parachut- 
ing mules successfully in Burma to keep 
supply lines open, have discovered that 
the contrary beasts soon become “air- 
minded” and enjoy the ride. The mules 
used for training have to be changed fre- 
quently. At first it takes three hours to 
get them aboard the plane. The second 
time they climb in so quickly the men 
get no practice in loading them. 


Trouble in Bulgaria 


Soviet-Bulgarian Communist coopera- 
tion hasn’t worked out exactly as many 
of the hot-blooded Bulgarian party mem- 
bers thought it would. They wanted im- 
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mediate and sweeping changes, but this 
didn’t suit the Soviet occupation forces. 
So on several occasions the Bulgarians 
tried to take matters in their own hands. 
As a result, a number of them have been 
executed by the Soviets. 


Moscow Agreement 


Reports from China indicate that dur- 
ing their recent Moscow meeting Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin and Premier T. V. Soon 
arrived at an understanding under whic! 
Stalin agreed neither to recognize nor 
support the Yenan Chinese Communists 
provided Soong could get the Chungking 

‘overnment’s approval for recognition of 

e independence of the Mongolian Re- 
public, including the largest section of 
Inner Mongolia. Russia would gain free 
port privileges at the port of Dairen, plus 
special concessions in the Manchurian 
railway corridor. 


Foreign Notes 


Australian units in Northeastern New 
Guinea are using flaming arrows against 
Japs hiding in native huts. The arrows, 
wrapped with gasoline-soaked rags, are 
shot into the thatched huts. When the 
Japs rush out they are mowed down by 
machine guns. . . It will take France an- 
other two years to get rid of the remain- 
der of the German-laid land mines, esti- 
mated in the millions. In addition many 
French ports still are tied up by mines 
. .. Sixteenth-century paintings, tapestries, 
and antique furniture, which the French 
removed for safety from the Palace of 
Versailles, will soon be returned to their 
customary places . . . Russia is now ne- 
gotiating with private U.S., Canadian, 
and British firms for heavy machinery to 
restock war-destroyed plants. Shipments 
will start as soon as shipping space, now 
being used for Lend-Lease and other ma- 
terial, is available. 





Dummy Wholesalers 


The growing practice among food 
processors of setting up dummy whole- 
salers to handle sales di to rétailers 
is attracting the interest of Congress. The 
dummy enables the processor to pocket 
- the wholesale markup without rendering 
the customary services, and there are 
widespread charges that such selling pro- 
motes maldistribution and defeats OPA 
price and rationing objectives. Sen. E]- 
mer Thomas of Oklahoma, chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and 
the Senate Food Investigation Commit- 
tee, has called w OPA Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles for a report on 
steps which his agency is taking, or has 
sn wl consideration, for checking such 
operations. 


Tuna Spotting 
Pacific tuna canners are optimistic 


about their fall prospects. The commer- 
cial fishing fleet recently has grown to 


some 3,000 boats by the release of ves- 
sels from the Navy and Coast Guard; 
the OPA has granted higher ceilin 
prices, and the canners have in 
packing facilities. In addition, Navy 
coastal patrol planes and blimps will 
spot schools of fish off the Washington 
and Oregon coasts for the commercial 
fishermen. 


Canadian Notes 

For domestic political reasons Canada 
and South Africa are opposing a British 
plan to centralize all commonwealth 
cable and wireless communications un- 
der British control . . . Canada’s vital 
need to find 60% of. its postwar national 


‘income in export trade is one of the least 


publicized but most apoio problems 
to be considered at the federal-provincial 
conference in Ottawa this week .. . La- 
bor shortages and some material short- 
ages are holding Canadian steel produc- 
tion well below demands, although pro- 
duction for direct war purposes has been 
sharply curtailed . . . Canada reached an 
all-time high in the movement of cereals 
when the 1944-45 crop year ended July 
$1; an estimated 524,000,000 bushels 
were funneled through the Great Lakes 
ports, compared with 386,000,000 for 
the previous record year 1928-29, 


Air Cargo Service 


Watch for more experimental cargo 
services by U.S. airlines. The recent 
acquisition by American Airlines of the 
Consolidated-Vultee four-engined model 
89, an experimental version of the Lib- 
erator bomber, which cannot meet civil 
air regulations for carrying passengers, 
is a case in point. American will use 
this transport for long-haul cargo 


services. 


Business Footnotes 


Cotton textiles are in for a general 
OPA price revision, but the agency may 
require the distributive trades to absorb 
part of the increases at mill level . . . The 


government is to relieve over- 
burdened tr acilities st using 
Canada’s Paci and diverting 


some freight from Chi and the East 
to the two Canadian transcontinental 
railroads for shipment to Vancouver and 
New Westminster, B.C. . . . The Federal 


banks ... . The Treasury has received for 
consideration more than 60 tax plans 
which, its experts say, agree on only two 
points—elimination of excess-profits taxes 
and ending double taxation of income, 
first as corporate income and again as 
dividends . . . The groups eligible to buy 
new automobiles soon will be widened to 
include war workers . . . The Piper Air- 
craft Corp. is testing a low-wing, 
place, family-type plane with a 165- 
horsepower Continental motor, retracta- 
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ble landing gear, and a cruising speed 
of 125 miles an hour, to sell for about 
$3,000. : 





Movie Lines 


Some Hollywood insiders predict that 
C. B. De Mille may never make another 
movie. Should he try to, it’s believed that 
studio unionists may campaign against 
him because of his recent fight with the 
American Federation of Radio Artists . . . 
During the occupation of Manila, the 
Japs tried to promote their own movies 
in the local theaters; lack of attendance 
forced them to switch to old Hollywood 
films. The Japs also tried to make local 
movies; one, the fall of Bataan, used 
American prisoners as extras reenacting 
their retreat to the peninsula . . . RKO 
plans to release “The Bells of St. Mary’s” 
in November so that the fiim’s two stars, 
Bing Crosby and Ingrid Bergman, and 
its director, Leo McCarey, 1944 Acad- 
emy Award winners, may compete for 
the 1945 Oscars . . . Vincent Price will 
appear in the movie versions of two re- 
cent bocks—Anya Seton’s “Dragonwyck” 
and “Leave Her to Heaven” by Ben 
Ames Williams. 


Radio Notes 
The British Broadcasting Corp. won't 


‘resume television operations for at least a 


year. BBC officials say it will take nine 
months of — and technical prep- 
arations after government gives the 
go-ahead signal. Furthermore, half of the 
existing British television sets are con- 
sid obsolete . . . Look for more sing- 
ing commercials next fall on the bigger 
network shows. Several sponsors are al- 
ready using the jingles, once restricted to 
announcements . . . Raymond 

Massey and Howard Barlow are being 
sought as narrator and musical director 
for the new International Harvester pro- 
am which will feature stars from 

opera and concert fields. 


Book Notes 

A ‘new book-of-the-month club di- 
rected to businessmen will be launched 
soon. The Rroject, which is being or- 
anger by the publicist Bronson Batche- 
lor, will confine itself to books dealing 
with outstanding issues of the day . . 
Erich Maria Remarque, whose “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” set the for 
literature after the last war, will have his 
new war novel, “Arch of Triumph,” pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century in October 
. . . Presumably because of its title, “The 
Bedside Treasury of Love,” a collection 
of 87 short stories, is turning into. a top 
seller and Sheridan House is snowed 
under with orders . . . John Erskine’s 
“The Human Life of Christ,” scheduled 
for October release by Morrow, will 
deal with the practical application of 
Christ’s teachings in solving international 
problems. 
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omebody else, not me”’ 


: my wages, cut my hours, but keep down the | 
prices of what I buy.” In other words, “Let 
everybody else contribute to me, but I won’t con- 


¢ 


tribute to anyone”. 


Since wages are the largest factor in the price of 
everything, how can you raise wage rates (or cut hours 
and maintain pay, which has the same effect) without 
raising prices? 

Does that mean wages cannot be raised? Not at all. 
They can and should be raised—bxt only the worker 
himself can make that possible. 


The more a worker produces in a day, the less the 
cost per piece of what he makes. That means he can 
be paid more without increasing the selling price of 
his product. 


Management must keep every workman supplied 
with modern tools which help him produce more; 
government must help by tax laws that let companies 
keep enough profit to buy the tools. But the main 
responsibility is the workman’s—it can’t be shifted 
to anyone else. 

If workmen, government, management will under- 
stand that clear-cut truth, and put it to work, prices 
can go down, markets will expand, more and better 
and more secure jobs will be available. But if you re- 
sist that truth, you’re heading for breadlines and 
disaster, and all history proves it. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





Japan may not yet have given its real answer to the Berlin 
surrender declaration. That is the feeling of officials who are 
watching the Japs closely. 


Signs of a behind-the-scenes struggle for power are emerging, 
these officers say. Their studies of Jap reactions in the past 
lead them to believe that the next two or three weeks may 
bring definite clues as to the possibility of Jap surrender before 
an invasion. Military planning, however, is based on the theory 
that we must administer a crushing defeat. 


The role of John Snyder in America’s hybrid war-and-peace 
economy is scheduled to be more positive, more assertive than 
that of either of his predecessors, Byrnes and Vinson. As chief 
mobilizer and reconverter, he expects to take a more direct 
part in the shaping and integrating of plans. He agrees with 
Senate critics that the OWMR in the past has not done enough 
ot this: that it should be more than an “umpire.” 


But Snyder will not set up a new super-bureau to govern the 
WPB, WMC, and other agencies. He believes there has been 
much good reconversion planning in these agencies. The setup 
should be simplified, he thinks, but he is more likely to ac- 
complish it by eliminating bureaus when they are no longer 
needed. 


Snyder's decisions as OWMR chief will carry more psycho- 
logical weight and authority than those of Byrnes or Vinson. 
He is the President’s closest friend in official Washington. 
President Truman watches domestic matters more closely than 
Mr. Roosevelt did; he and his “assistant President” will work 
hand-in-glove. 


The Army has been saddled with too much blame in the man- 
power crises in coal, railroad transportation, lumber, and tex- 
tiles, Snyder thinks. He’s looking into it to find where the 
trouble lies. But he accepts the Army contention that there’s 
no guarantee that discharged miners will go back to the mines 
and that furloughs to specific jobs would be a form of work- 
or-fight which Congress has rejected. 


The question of procurement for the armed services—whether 
they are overbuying at the expense of civilian needs—is still 
an open one. A careful review will be undertaken before it is 
settled. 


Gradual realignment of regular agencies can be expected to 
begin within a few weeks. Schwellenbach, at the suggestion of 
the Budget Bureau, has deferred rearranging his Labor Depart- 
ment until he can take up with President veri the coordi- 
nation of all labor agencies in government. Experts say the 
President will use his wartime powers to do this without wait- 
ing for reorganization legislation and will act before Congress 
returns in October. 


Secretary Wallace has virtually completed his program for full 
employment and business action (see page 60). He will ap- 
proach Mr. Truman shortly for a decision as to the extent the 
President will back him with funds and legal authority. In- 
cidentally, parts of the WPB and FEA are scheduled to go 
to Commerce when the war functions of these agencies end. 


— 


Vinson is proceeding cautiously and slowly at the Treasury, 
No early shake-up is anticipated. 


Best hot-weather political forecast: It will be late fall at the 
earliest, probably midwinter, before a definite trend is discem- 
ible in the 1946 Congressional races. Republicans concede that 
Mr. Truman’s honeymoon with Congress has lasted longer than 
they expected; but they believe there has heen no real popu- 
larity test on domestic questions. High Democrats say the 
President expects the era of good feeling to end and will re- 
new his requests for home-front legislation when Congress re- 
assembles. , 

Here’s the political situation coming up next year: Senate 
Democrats see their majority of seven in danger. At least 
eleven of the Democrats up for reelection next year come from 
doubtful states—enough to permit a Republican turnover. If 
the Democrats get by 1946, the 1948 elections offer little 
trouble. Twelve of the fifteen Democrats facing polls then are 
from the solid South. In the House, Republicans need 28 seats 
to wrest absolute control; 80 to 100 districts are close enough 
to go either way. 


Current strategy on both sides is to sit and wait. Both national 
committees are bending to keep state organizations intact. 
Democrats think PAC get-out-the-vote activities will be to their 
benefit; Republicans tacitly agree. 


The main issues are yet to be framed. They'll be domestic, not 
international. But the war’s progress will be controlling. Mass 
unemployment around campaign time would oust the Demo- 
crats, leaders think. Some Republicans say surplus disposal, 
reconversion, and other war-end problems will show up Ad- 
ministration inefficiency. Democrats believe that, even if the 
war continues, most critical food and material shortages will 
be over by election time. 
@ 


President Truman’s lieutenants at the Capitol fervently hope 
he will consult them more regularly when he presents new 
phases of his legislative program. Despite unprecedented ef- 
forts to keep harmony, the President has fumbled on at least 
two occasions embarrassing to legislative leaders. 

1—His message requesting reorganization powers came un- 
annouriced and was hurriedly referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, headed by the anti-New Dealer McCarran. Fore- 
knowledge would have enabled leaders to direct it to a favor- 
able committee. 

2—His recommendation on Presidential succession, now 
stymied in the Senate, was thought out too hastily, leaders be- 
lieve. It is doubtful now that any legislation will be passed. 


The peacetime military training bill now faces a tough uphill 
fight. A few months ago its chances were much better; pro- 
ponents concede they have lost ground. In part, they blame 
_——- from labor unions and educators, and the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s emphasis on health and education in the pro- 
gram, rather than military training. 


The U.S. will keep a watchful, guardian eye on American- 
owned properties in those European countries moving to na- 
tionalize their industries. One of the first steps of Ambassador 
Steinhardt in Prague was to request guarantees that the Czecho- 
slovakian nationalization decree would not affect U.S. plants. 


A similar policy will prevail as to pioperties in Poland, Ru- 
mania, and other countries: 
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From W.L. White's book ‘Report on the Russians’’ Page 2Il 
Harcourt, Brace & Company 

















_Job-Rated Trucks handle the load...economically 


5 ewe MOST economical truck for any hauling job 
is a truck that fits the job .. .a Job-Rated truck. 


Such a truck will save money .. . on gas, oil, tires, 
and upkeep expense. It will be on the job more hours 
of every day; more days of every month. It will last 
longer .. . and give bigger returns from your invest- 
ment in equipment and manpower. 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks are designed and precision- 
built to fit the job: with the right engine power, the 
right size frame, transmission, clutch, rear axle, 
brakes, springs and tires to perform and “live” up 
to expectations . . . with economy. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD,’’ 
CBS, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


No matter what your hauling job . . . to save money, 
invest your money in Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


ORDER YQUR DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCK NOW 


Your Dodge dealer is now taking orders for new 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks. See him now about the 
truck that fits your job . ..a Dodge Job-Rated truck. 


Truck Parts Are Importent— Owners tell us they’ll long 
remember the quick wartime availability of factory- 
engineered Dodge truck parts. Parts when you need 
them . . . that’s the Dodge way ... your protection 
from costly delay. 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Truman Heads Into Urgent Issues 
Marking End of Political Truce 


Problems of Home Front 
Pose Exacting Test for President 
on Return From Potsdam 


In the simmering Washington heat 
last week there was one bright spot: 
For the first time since Pearl Harbor 
the White House was getting a real face 
lifting.* While President Truman was at 


Potsdam (see page 40), the interior of © 


the executive offices had been painted a 
pale green; marine and Civil War prints, 
some airplane pictures, and the Presi- 
dent’s own collection of cartoon originals 
of himself had gone up on the walls. 
Outside, the executive wing looked 
dazzling in fresh white paint. Slowly but 
surely the dirty, peely look of the na- 
tion’s No. 1 address was disappearing. 
But however cool and fresh the White 





®Mrs. Roosevelt had opposed painting the White 
House during wartime. 


House looked as President Truman ap- 
proached American shores this week, the 
problems that awaited him were the hot- 
test since he took office four months ago. 
On international issues—the San Fran- 
cisco charter, the Bretton Woods pacts, 
and__reciprocal-trade agreements—the 
President had enjoyed an almost un- 
precedented political honeymoon. 


arrels at Home: Now home-front 
problems — reconversion, administrative 
rows, the size of the armed services, short- 
ages in food, and coal—long buried under 
the urgency of war had at last caught up 
with and pas the march of events. 
Washington, like the nation, had turned 
its eyes on “tomorrow” and what it would 
hold. The major test of the new Chief 
Executive was at hand. Like the fledgling 
Labor government in England, Mr. Tru- 
man must make his record on the home 
front in the months to come. 
What President Roosevelt often experi- 
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Fresh paint spruces up a White House grown shabby in the long war years 
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The President: Back to new problems 


enced when he left American shores, 
President Truman suffered during his own 
absence: quarrels among the underlings 
while the boss was away. The sore point 
was ‘manpower, but beneath it was some- 
thing even more irritating—lack of re- 
conversion plans. 

The armed services drew most of the 
fire. Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes began badgering the Army be- 
cause it was not releasing miners badly 
needed to meet coal production sched- 
ules. Senators Edwin Johnson, Colorado 
Democrat, and Robert Taft, Ohio Repub- 
lican, came more directly to the. point. 
They charged the Army with hoarding 
manpower, contending that an 8,000,000- 
man force would not be needed to sub- 
due Japan (see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides.) To this attack, Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson adamantly 
stood ground. The Army, he said, faced 
with the job of conquering Japan, would 
not speed up releases this year. 

To charges by the Office of Defense 
Transportation that the Army was de- 
manding too much in redeployment of 
troops, the military made a gesture: It 
announced that Army planes would re- 
lieve the transport burden by flying 25,- 
000 men a month across the country; 
further, that within a short time between 
4,000 and 5,000 men would be made 
available to the railroads (the ODT had 
demanded 100,000). 

Actually, the underlying causes of the 
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Good Medicine: Relaxed Army rules, permitting rela- 
tives of wounded men to greet them on their arrival home by 
air, produce these scenes: sisterly kisses for Pfc. Dominic 
La Valla at New York; more of the same for Pot. E. S. Rob- 








Associated Press Photos 





sharpshooting were to be found in a blis- 
tering report made public last week by 
the Senate Mead Committee which Presi- 
dent Truman himself had headed during 
the first three years of the war. 

“Should the war with Japan end at 
an early date,” the report concluded, “we 
will find ourselves in a sorry state eco- 
nomically . . . We will be largely unpre- 
pared to cope effectively with the fhany 
home economy problems. Reconversion 
will not have progressed far enough to 
absorb the manpower that will suddenly 
be released. Government work programs, 
designed to cushion the shock, will not 
have been established. We will probably 
experience widespread unemployment.” 

Clearly, the returning President had 
his work cut out for him. His stewardshi 
during the reconversion period woul 
either make him or break him _politi- 
cally. If President Truman’s intimates 
could be believed, no one realized this 
better than he. 


PS 


Congress: The Left Speaks - 


Congress last week began a two-month 
recess, its longest in six years of war. The 
exodus from Washington was taken not 
without criticism, mostly from the left 
wing. The gist of the adverse comment: 
Before departing Congress should have 
passed the full employment bill (see page 
26), adopted legislation for bigger unem- 
ployment benefits, and increased the 

‘legal minimum-wage standards. 

To this Congressmen could honestly 
reply: The burden of reconversion plan- 
ning now rests with the Executive; the 


\ 


. bulk of pending legislation presumes that 


the reconversion period might be a severe 
one and that hardship might strike quick- 
ly. Further, Congress had performed a 
major job in clearing its d of all leg- 
islation bearing on international a- 
tion, a feat that seemed unlikely only as 
recently as last January. 


The Truman Problem: In the final 
hours before the recess started (the House 
adjourned July 21; the Senate, Aug. 1), 
seventeen senators, headed by New Deal- 
ers Claude Pepper of Florida and Harley 
M. Kilgore of West Virginia, held a pri- 
vate luncheon conference. Their subse- 
quent denials would not down a Capitol 
rumor that the inspiration of the luncheon 
was fear that Mr. Truman might be for- 
saking the New Deal. 

Upshot: Next day Democratic Leader 
Alben W. Barkley arose to list fifteen 
“immediate and urgent wollen he said 
could not be “long delayed.” Whether 

rompted by the British elections or the 
luncheon conference, Barkley’s list em- 
braced the ultra-New Deal program—full 
employment, Federal housing, national 
ical program, social secu- 
rity, water q the “economic bill 
of rights” for the common man outlined 
by President Roosevelt in January. 

Althou: is last-minute utterance 

implied that Congress should not be re- 


cessing, Barkley said ing against the 
Steen hac: Bat see Se oma 
to Pepper, Kil and guests, for it 

ied with it subtle suggestion—in- 
tended or not—that Mr. Truman, as well 


ight lend a stouter - 
dee Othe ewig os 


‘And So I Will Cease’ 


The Senate this week lost its Great 
Dissenter. Gray and stooped, the fight 
gone out of him, 78-year-old Hiram 
Warren Johnson of California died of 
cerebral thrombosis at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital near Washington at 6:45 


a.m. Aug. 6. 
Within his of years he had done 
as much to e history as any man ever 


to come out of the West: Charles Evans 
Hughes’s failure to shake hands with 
Johnson in 1916- cost Hughes the Presi- 
dency; Johnson’s refusal to accept the 
Vice Presidency under Harding cost the 
Californian himself the Presidency when 
Harding later died; his historic battles 
against the League of Nations and the 
World Court had much to do with keep- 
ing this nation out of those organizations 
after the last war. : 

Isolationist to his finger tips, individu- 
alist to his core, he first won national 
attention with his progressive liberalism 
when Theodore Roosevelt chose him for 
his running mate on the insurgent Bull 
Moose ticket in 1912. Then governor of 
California, Johnson went to the Senate 
in 1917 to wage bitter warfare against 
five Presidents—Wilson, Harding, Coo- 


Deal Cabinet post). 

goed th hat h ea oie i 
an W: ie . a- 

tional entanglements and war were abhor- 

rent to him. He battled the Four Power 


Pact, the London Naval Treaty, the re- 
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vised neutrality act, aid to Britain, even 
the San Francisco charter. Before casting 
his vote against the charter last month, 
he engaged a Senate Foreign Relations 
committee witness on whether Japan 
should be invaded. The witness seemed 
to favor it. Said Johnson finally: “Well, 
I cannot follow you and so I will cease.” 
They were his last official words. 


Sl 


Powder Keg by. Gotham | 


Only the red flag flying over the Caven 
Point, N.J., pier could have given the 
densely populated metropolitan area a 
hint that an explosion there would have 
wiped much of it off the map. At any 
time during the war many of the 11,000,- 
000 persons living in New York and its 
t have noted 
the bustling activity at the huge dock 
half a mile from the Statue of Liberty 
and well within sight of Staten Island fer- 
ryboats and New York skyscraper win- 
dows. Yet until last week, when the Army 
revealed one of its best-kept secrets, only 
a few people knew that it was the great- 
est ammunition dump in the world. 

Begun two months before Pearl Har- 
bor, the mammoth depot was built on 
filled-in marshland adjacent to Jersey 
City and only a few hundred yards away 
from the site of the Black Tom explosion 
set off by a German saboteur in 1916. At 
a cost of $17,000,000 Army engineers 
laid railroad tracks, built a 2,200-foot 
causeway, warehouses, and an 1,800-foot 
pier large enough to dock all except the 
two largest ships, the Queen Elizabeth 
and the Queen Mary. 


In September 1942, the first of 54,000 
freight cars loaded with 2,696,811 tons 
of explosives rolled into the yards. Civil- 
ian stevedores and military personnel 
gingerly filled the holds of 1,800 ships 
with the dangerous cargo—more than 
50 per cent of all the ammunition that 
the United States shipped to Europe in 
the war. 

But the Army’s facts hardly told the 
story. There were a number of interest- 
ing “ifs.” The New York metropolitan 
area had literally sat on a powder keg. 
For example, if the 52,000 tons of block- 
busters stacked on the dock on one rela- 
tively busy July day in 1944 had blown 
up, all of Jersey City (population, 316,- 
000), Bayonne (88,000), and the lower 
quarter of Manhattan Island, including 
its famous skyline buildings, would have 
been flattened to rubble. 

Within a 20-mile radius every build- 
ing would have been severely damaged. 


-Concussion would have broken windows 


in a 55-mile circle encompassing parts of 
four states: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Connecticut. The muni- 
tions-ship explosion at Halifax, N. S., in 
1917, taking 1,635 lives and devastating 
$50,000,000 worth of property, would 
have sounded like the pop of a rifle in 
comparison. 

But Caven Point workers had only one 
frightening moment: In April 1943 the 


Panamanian freighter E] Estero, loaded. 


with 1,400 tons of ammunition, caught 
fire. Quickly it was towed out to sea and 
scuttled. 


- This "week the handful who knew 
about Caven Point breathed easier. In 
brief ceremonies, the red flag came down 


and the Army announced that the pier 
would handle only machinery and food. 
Munitions will be sent from other At- 
lantic Seaboard points. 


Sela 


No Republicans Wanted 


“Those veterans who have been active 
in the Republican party need not apply. 
They should wait for their party to get 
back into power.” ; 

Scarcely crediting what they saw, 
readers of West Coast newspapers last 
week todk a second look at these words 
attributed to Gov. Mon C. Wallgren of 
Washington. Even then many were un- 
willing to believe that the astute Demo- 
crat—only-six weeks ago President Tru- 
man’s vacation host—could be so inept 
in speaking of such a delicate subject: 
state jobs for returning veterans. _ 

Protests poured in. In Spokane, the 
arch-Republican Spokesman-Review gave 
a good example of political discrimina- 
tion against a veteran. 


The Black List: The newspaper’s 
prize exhibit was the case of Milton Mor- 
sing, discharged June 21 after three years 
of service in Alaska. A graduate of Wash- 
ington State College with a year of post- 
graduate work at the University of Min- 


_nesota and six months at the Montana 


School of Mines, he had applied July 16 
for a job as an engineering aid in the 
State Highway Department. A district en- 
gineer at Spokane told him the depart- 
ment needed men with his qualifications. 

Two weeks later the district office in- 
tormed Morsing his application had been 
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rejected by Leonard F. Clark, personnel 
director of the highway department at 
Olympia, because he was not on the ap- 
proved list of the Democratic Central 
Committee. 

While indignant readers bombarded 
The Spokesman-Review with letters, Gov- 
ernor Wallgren offered an explanation: 
Hundreds of jobs were being kept open 
for returning veterans of “independent 
views.” “Some quarters,” he said, “are 
trying to stir up a rumpus over political 
treatment of veterans, I have told the di- 
rector of our veterans’ department there 
is only one kind of good politics with re- 
gard to veterans and that is to keep 
politics out.” 

But on. the question of Republicans, 
Wallgren was firm. Active Republicans 
would not be hired. He added: “I don’t 
think there are many active Republicans 
among the veterans anyway.” 


, aa 


Selling FE 


Washington last week witnessed one 
of the neatest jobs of legislative stage- 
setting in more than a decade. No sooner 
had the scenery for the San Francisco 
charter been removed than four veteran 
Senate stagehands maneuvered to brin 
into the spotlight the long-pending full 
employment bill and keep it there until a 
vote is reached. 

Knowing that the Senate would begin 
a two-month recess by the week end, 
Senators Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
James E. Murray of Montana, Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, and Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah offered a two-day. pre- 
view in favorable testimony before Wag- 
ner’s Banking and Currency Committee. 


No ogpansnts were heard; little question- 
ing developed, and there were no. dis- 
putes. Simultaneously, two pressure cam- 
paigns took shape: ; 
@ The CIO circulated thousands of peti- 
tions demanding passage of the em- 
loyment bill, plus increased unemployed 
Cenefits, and higher wage minimums. 
@ A pamphlet of solicited opinion from 
businessmen and local government of- 
ficials was being prepared in an effort to 
sell business on the ill. 


Who’s for It? It is probable that the 
campaign for the full employment bill: 


will reach its height by the time Con 
returns in October. Then Wagner will re- 


open bene Whether passage is ee 34 


this year depend on how much so 
support can be mustered and on whether 
President Truman will endorse it. So far 
the opposition has shown no signs of be- 
ing organized and has demonstrated lit- 
tle effectiveness. 


- Foes of the bill are counting on Re- — 


publicans and members of the Byrd econ- 
omy bloc to oppose it. Their hopes were 
not bolstered last week when four maver- 
ick GOP Senators—Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon, Charles Tobey of New Hampshire, 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, and Wil- 
liam Langer of North Dakota—joined the 
list of co-sponsors. 


In the House, Rep. Wright Patman,. 


Texas Democrat who introduced the bill 
in the lower branch, counted 102 active 
co-sponsors. A steering committee, or- 
ganized to muster support, is seeking 200 
co-sponsors in the House by the time 
Congress returns. That would be only 


eighteen votes short of the necessary 218 
majority. 
Most members of Congress now be- 
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O’Mahoney calmly listens as Murray thumps the tub for full employment legislation 
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lieve that a bill bearing the title “fy 
employment” will be enacted, if not this 
year, then early next. But how much j 
will resemble the present bill is the 
uestion. Amendments are already i 
e drafting stage. 


Acme Photos 


Cpl. Heck charges wife with adultery 


Jail for the Faithless 


Primitive peoples decreed death for 
faithless wives of men at war, but modem 
society has been more lenient. Though 
divorce courts readily free an injured 
spouse, criminal prosecution for adultery 
has been rare. 

Last week a departure from this easy 
treatment was imminent. Roused by the 
growing number of divorce cases involv- 
ing wives of servicemen, State's Attor- 
ney William J. Tuohy of Cook County, 
Ill. (Chicago), took a legally correct 
but otherwise unconventional stand. 
Henceforth, he announced, his office 
would prosecute wayward wives (or 
husbands) spotlighted in divorce cases, 
Adultery, Tuohy said, might not decrease 
or even become unpopular, but public 

licy clearly called for protection of the 
amily tie. : 


For Cheating Wives . . . Tuohy was 
stirred by a divorce suit 


against Henrietta Heck, 26. Chicago 
high-school sweethearts, they had mar 
ried Jan. 1, 1989. Two years ago Heck 
had gone into the Army. In Germany, 
a mine had mangled his legs and one arm. 
The legs had been amputated; he was 
still likely to lose his left hand. 

From bed in McCloskey General 
Hospital at Temple, Texas, Corporal 
Heck, winner of the Silver Star, the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heart, and five 
major battle stars, made his deposition: 
His wife had deserted him in December 
1943 for Alvin Schupp, 49, meat buyer 
for a wholesale grocery where Mrs, 
Heck works as a typist. Heck wanted not 
only a divorce but he also wanted an 
accounting of $2,500 in allotments and 
savings he had sent his wife. In an ac 
companying suit for alienation of af- 
fections, he sought damages of $50,000 
from. Schupp, a married man and father 
of a sailor. In Chicago alone, there were 
other striking cases: 

@ Yeoman 3/c Roy Popularum, 30, re 
turning to Chicago after fighting in the 


filed by Cpl. 
Stanley Heck, 30-year-old war hero, 
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Pacific, said he found his wife Dorothy 
WASHINGTON TIDES 


and their 4-year-old son, Dennis, living 
with a man who was wearing Popu- 
larum’s civilian clothes. 

@ Sgt. Morris Mutchins, 25, filing suit 
for divorce, charged that while he was 
away his wife, Bonnie, 22, bore another 
man’s child. 

@ Machinist’s Mate 2/c Glenn Rome 
Toigo, 22, was granted a divorce after 
testifying that his wife, Jeanette, 18, gave 
birth to a child-last January, about four- 
teen months after he left for the Pacific. 


..- A Scarlet Letter? To put his 
policy into action, Tuohy assigned an as- 
sistant, Collins Fitzpatrick, to study all 
divorce cases based on adultery and 
gather evidence for criminal prosecution. 
Penalties for conviction range from $500 
fine or a year in jail or both for the first 
offense to $3,000 fine or three years in 
jail or both for a third conviction. 

Chicago judges applauded Tuohy’s ac- 
tion. Judge Victor A. Kula’s comment was 
typical: “These women deserve the limit 
—and I mean a term in jail or prison, and 
not just a small fine.” 

In Newark, N.J., Police Judge P. 
James Pellecchia Jr. suggested his own 
remedy for erring wives. Sitting in Family 
Court, he gave an overseas soldier’s wife 
a suspended sentence of one year for 
adultery provided she waived her Army 
allotments. Disclosing that twenty cases 
of servicemen’s ‘adulterous wives had 
come to his attention recently, the judge 
said: “If I had my way, soldiers’ wives 
who are unfaithful would be branded 
with the scarlet letter and have their 
heads shaven.” 


Attorney Tuohy is stirred into action 


‘I Love Two Truly’ 


The civil ceremony, performed July 23 
by the Burgomaster of Zehlendorf, a Ber- 
lin suburb, was legally binding; but the 
Wac sergeant, Kannella Koulouvaris ‘of 
Brooklyn, felt uneasy. Her strict upbring- 
ing in the Greek Orthodox Church made 
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Too Many Men in Khaki? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Is the Army hoarding manpower? 
The question breaks down into at least 
three parts: 


1-Do we need an Army of 7,000,- 
000 men? Senators Ed Johnson and 
Robert Taft say we don't. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff said we do. The Chiefs 
of Staff have the direct re- 
sponsibility for defeating 
Japan. When General of the 
Army Marshall says he 
should have 7,000,000 men 
to guarantee success, he is 
not to be lightly challenged. 

The figure does seem 
high, though, ne 
that ocean transport wi 
limit the size of the forces 
we can deploy and main- 
tain in the far Pacific. It in- 
cludes 2,100,000 for the Air Forces, 
1,600,000 for the service forces, and 
2,300,000 for the ground forces, plus 
1,000,000 outside these major com- 
mands. Out of this aggregate must 
come also the army of occupation in 
Europe. 

We may be sure that the Chiefs of 
Staff have not underestimated their 
manpower needs. They have made al- 
lowances for contingencies which may 
not arise. No harm can come from re- 
questing them to review their esti- 
mates. If General Marshall remains 
convinced that he needs 7,000,000 men 
to guarantee success, the controversy 
ought to end. He could help to resolve 
a good many doubts, however, if he 
explained why he wants 7,000,000. 


Q-Is the Army cutting down to the 
7,000,000-man level as rapidly as it 
should? On May 12, it had 8,300,- 
000 officers and men. Now it has 
about 8,200,000. At the recent rate of 
net discharges it would not get down 
to 7,000,000 men until late in 1948. 
There is one valid reason for the 
slow rate of discharge of men with 85 
points or more. In the return of troops 
from Europe, priority has been given 
to the wounded, liberated prisoners of 
war, and units assigned to the Pacific. 
But this alone cannot account for 
the fact that more high-point men 
have not already been released. Many 
of them have been classified as “es- 
sential”—sometimes for trivial reasons. 
The War Department’s decision to 
let the 85-point requirement stand un- 
til the first of the year is another brake 
on discharges. There are about 800,- 
000 men in the Army with 85 or more 


points. The original plan was to lower 
the required points sufficiently to re- 
lease another 700,000. The change 
was due to pressure from the Pacific. 
The original plan would have taken so 
many experienced men away from 
General MacArthur that it was feared 
the preparations for invasion of Japan 
might be delayed. But the 
switch in program means 
that the discharge of an ad- 
ditional 700,000 high-point 
men will not begin until 
next year. 


$3-Should the Army release 
men to the lumber camps 
and other home-front ac- 
tivities which are short of 
manpower? If men with ex- 
erience in these fields were 
discharged, it would mean the sub- 
stitution of the tests of civilian need 
and prewar occupation for the Army’s 
point system. The Army says that 
would be unfair to the higher-point 
men and damaging to their morale. 
The immediate pressure is for coal 
miners, and railroad and lumber work- 
ers, but other industries also want men 
released. The total demands already 
amount to several hundred thousand 
men. Occupational discharges on any 
such scale surely could not be justified. 
An alternative is to furlough men 
to fill critical shortages. That is what 
the Solid Fuels Administration would 
prefer to have the Army do. If dis- 
charged from the Army, former coal 
miners might choose less arduous and 
more lucrative jobs. If furloughed, they 
would have to mine coal or return to 
the Army. The Army has temporarily 
furloughed 4,000 men to the Western 
railroads. But it doesn’t like the idea. 
It points out that Congress rejected 
the principle of compulsory service on 
the home front. Moreover, if large 
numbers of men were furloughed to 
particular jobs, the Army would have 
to make up for the loss by retaining 
more men with higher points. 
Although it may have to yield a lit- 
tle, the Army is right in opposing the 
large-scale discharge or furloughing 
of men according to prewar civilian 
occupation. It can relieve the pressure, 
however, by expediting the discharge 
of high-point men, who include some 
with the civilian skills especially 
needed. Pending review of the de- 
cision to retain 7,000,000 men, it 
should cut back to that level as rapid- 
ly as possible. ae 
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her want the more satisfying sanction of 
a religious ceremony. we 

Curious Berliners, waiting in the 
Church of Jesus Christ on July 29 to wit- 
ness the first Wac wedding in their bat- 
tered city, saw flowers on the altar and 
heard the strains of “I Love You Truly” 
flowing softly from the dim organ loft. 
But that was all. No Americans came to 
the church. After a while someone told 
the organist what the bride had heard 
two hours earlier: Capt. Carl G. Schultz 
of Chicago, the bridegroom, already had 
a wife at home. The wedding had been 
called off. 


Say That Again: News of the civil 
ceremony and the scheduled church wed- 
ding reached Mrs. Ruth Schultz, 28, at 
the house in Chicago where she lives 
with her husband’s parents and her two 
small children, erick Carl, 8, and 
Priscilla, 16 months. “Oh, my God, no,” 
she cried over the telephone to a Chicago 
Daily News reporter. She didn’t intend to 
give up her husband, she said. 

Then she called the Koulouvaris home 
in Brooklyn and found that Kannella, a 
Wac since October 1943, had been over- 
seas one year. She had met the good- 





‘Acme Associated Press 
Mrs. Schultz of Chicago and her Wac rival wonder what the captain was thinking ... 









as his children,Priscilla and Frederick, pray for his safe return home 


looking captain in England early this year 
and had become engaged to him on St. 
Valentine’s Day. , 

Army officials in Berlin ordered a court- 
martial for Schultz. The captain himself 
had an lanation. He said that his 
brother, Edward, an Army sergeant at 
Chanute Field, Ill., had written him that 
Ruth had died in an automobile accident 
in May, and that the Red Cross had 
cabled the same story. Unfortunately, he 
had lost both the letter and the cable. 

But the brother denied writing such a 
letter, and the Red Cross could find no 
record of such a cable. “I’ve sent him a 
letter a week for the last six weeks,” said 
the distraught Mrs. Schultz, “and re- 
ceived a $100 check from him only last 
week.” Her husband, she said, had been 
in the Army nearly four years—the cap- 
tain said it was five and a half. 

While Miss Koulouvaris tried to get the 
civil marriage annulled, Mrs. Schultz 
voiced the hope that her husband would 
be given-a good examination—physical 
and mental. “I wish,” she said, “they'd 
transfer him to some lonely Pacific is- 
land where there are no woémen—that 
is, if they can’t send him home to the 
children and me.” 
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Elliott’s Way Out 

Friends of Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt 
long ago discovered that whatever might 
be said of him as a civilian, he was a first- 
rate soldier. Elliott liked the Army and 
the Army liked him. His courage and 
skill were beyond dispute, and though 
his methods were sometimes aggressive 
and even unorthodox, he did a remark- 
able job in developing aerial photograph- 
ic intelligence. 

The big question then, after V-E Day 
was Elliott’s future role. Would he go 
to the Pacific? And if so, in what capacity 
and when? The question became more 
insistent with the airing of some of Elli- 
ott’s old civilian financial transactions 
(NEwswEEK, July 23). Last week the 
Army gave an answer: At Roosevelt's 
own request, made May 11, he was to 
be released from the service on Aug. 15. 

Simultaneously, Elliott had something 
to say about the loans: Taking full re- 
sponsibility for his own financial affairs, 
he issued a statement denouncing as a 
“deliberate, infamous lie” any sugges- 
tion that his father, the late President, 
had ever “promoted: or assisted” his 
monetary dealings. 


The Bird’s-Eye View: Criticized 
when he entered the Army as a captain 


-Sept. 23, 1940, a year before Pearl Har- 


bor, Elliott had risen rapidly—too rap- 
idly, thought some of his critics. What 
the critics didn’t know was that Elliott 
had tackled a relatively new and unde- 
veloped field of military intelligence— 


-aerial photography. 


The technique he developed, still 
guarded for security reasons, produced 
many incredible results: A freight car, for 
example, was traced all the way across 
Europe. Application of the Roosevelt 
theories cols possible the bombing of 
many a German factory at a moment 
timed for maximum destruction. 

For his work on the various fronts— 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Britain, and 
France—Elliott won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and the 
Legion of Merit, among other decora- 
tions. Plainly his talents could be put 
to good use in the Pacific. 

But a hitch had developed in the War 
Department. Superficially, the reason for 
not sending Elliott to the Pacific at once 
was that-a command, similar in impor- 
tance to the one he held in Europe, was 
not available. But friends of Elliott sus- 
pected something a lot deeper. For one 
thing, his aggressive tactics in getting 
men and materials for his job had occa- 
sionally rubbed his superiors the wrong 
way. For another, the inquiry into hi 
civilian loans was likely to make War 
Department officials jittery. 

Elliott had 238 points under the credit 
system: 55 for service, 42 for overseas 
service, 36 for three dependent children, 
and 100 for awards—gine decorations and 


eleven battle stars. The easy way out was | 


resignation 
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Mr. Smith Stays in Town 


When President Roosevelt asked Har- 
old D. Smith to become Federal Budget 
Director in 1939, the director of the 
Michigan State budget demurred: “I've 
too many bridges to burn back home.” 
The President passed him a match and 
said: “Well, burn them.” 

Smith did. His passion for efficiency 
also lit Congressional fires. The budget 
bureau was transferred from the Treasury 
to White House control and Smith was 
empowered to: (1) recommend mergers, 
transfers, and abolition of functions 
throughout the Executive branch; (2) 
check on the efficiency of departments 
and agencies; and (3) hold them to the 
hudgets he allotted them. When Mr. 
Roosevelt died last April, the slow-spo- 
ken, placid-appearing Smith was round- 
ing out six years as the President’s gen- 
eral manager and chief efficiency expert. 


Figures and Fences: Last week, in 
the State Department office across the 
way from the White House, Smith was 
functioning quietly as usual, although his 
work load was the heaviest ever. Besides 
advising Truman Cabinet members on 
their internal reorganization measures, 
he had to deal with the maze of war 
agencies to be liquidated or parceled out 
after V-J Day and consider postwar 
management of the $296,000,000,000 
public debt. 

Along with these evennnentel conun- 
drums, Smith has his private political 
fences to watch. The Republican party 
gave him his only elective office, super- 
visor of Washtenaw County, Mich., be- 
fore Gov. Frank Murphy, Democrat 
(now an Associate Justice of the United 
States ee st Court), put him in the 
state budgeting job. Smith is further 
vulnerable to Democratic patronage 
hunters because, even after his years 
with the New Deal in Washington, he 
has never publicly identified himself as 
a Democrat and is a stout supporter of 
the merit system. 

The question of his party affiliation 
was never raised while President Roose- 
velt was boss. All told, about 60 per cent 
of his efficiency recommendations were 
adopted, a high score considering the 
political and personal opposition many 
provoked. He will never forget a testi- 
monial of confidence given him just be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt left on his last journey 
to Warm Springs, Ga. Smith handed him 
for his study a budget estimate for war 
agencies and began recounting the ob- 
jections several Cabinet prima donnas 
and administrative czars had raised to it. 
Mr. Roosevelt cut him off, handed the 
estimate back without giving it a glance, 
and said: “Put it through. I'll back you 
100 per cent.” And he did. - 


By all the visible evidence, Smith is 
earning the confidence of the Truman 
Cabinet and maybe Mr. Truman, too. A 
few hours after James F. Byrnes was 
sworn in as Secretary of State, he depu- 
tized Smith to go over his department’s 
ponderous machinery, already twice over- 
hauled by former Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., and find out what further 
oiling and tightening was necessary. 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach and Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce, constantly consult Smith’s staff on 
administrative problems. 

Smith regards unified administration 


as a basic requirement for efficient gov- 
ernment and has long urged the system of 


International 
Smith: A budget also for his energies 


Cabinet responsibility Mr. Truman is 
adopting. As for the public debt, Smith 
holds small hope of its substantial reduc- 
tion in this generation and therefore puts 
it in the category of malaria—“a disease 
the patient must learn to live with.” 


The Budget Farmer: But neither of- 
ficial cares. nor personal problems dis- 
turb Smith’s routine. As has been his 
habit since overwork hospitalized him 
two years ago, he spent last week end on 
his farm below Culpeper, Va. As an 
antidote to office irritation, he has found 
nothing to match harvesting crops, feed- 
ing livestock, and trucking them to 
market. 

The gunning of patronage seekers 
aside, the bureau is uncertain how lon 
its chief will remain after V-J Day. Smii 
is now 47 and two of his four children 
are approaching college age. His 
is $10,000 yearly and the farm, depleted 
by 200 years of unscientific cultivation, is 
still in the rehabilitation stage. 
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loon, supposedly floated at the prompting 
of his friend, Wallace, proposed Smith 
for Federal Loan Administrator, a post 
Congress had refused Wallace before his 
confirmation as Secretary of Commerce. 
Smith moved at once to puncture the 
balloon. 

“If F.D.R. wants me to take it,” he 
said, “match sticks won’t do; he'll have 
to club me.” 


Pn 


Ham at Henry’s 


As anyone who ever worked for the 
government knows, mail addressed to a 
government department is in the hands 
not only of the postman but of God. 

A Texas businessman working on a 
solution for preventing meat from getting 
moldy wanted his idea checked by ex- 
perts. He sent Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace a side of bacon treated 
with his solution and a separate letter ask- 
ing that it be tested for three months, pre- 
sumably by the Bureau of Standards. 

The bacon, with the Texan’s personal 
card attached, went directly to the Sec- 
retary’s office and then to the Wallace 
home. A few days later, Wallace’s secre- 
tary checked, found that the Wallaces 
and their friends had enjoyed the bacon 
at several meals, and drafted a thank you 
note. The note was routed to the cor- 
respondence section, where the Texan’s 
explanatory letter was being held—await- 
ing delivery of the bacon. 

Horrified, the correspondence people 
informed Wallace’s office. A survey es- 
tablished that neither the Wallaces nor 
their guests felt any ill effects, but it was 
too late to find out whether the Texan’s so- 
lution would prevent molding. Informed, 
with apologies, of the error, he replied: 
“I’m glad the Secretary enjoyed the ba- 
con.” He hasn’t sent another side as yet. © 
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Cloak and Dagger Pay 


One of the elite brass hats of Maj. Gen. 
William (Wild Bill) Donovan’s “cloak 
and dagger” department, the Office of 
Strategic Services, worried over the rather 
haphazard method of paying out un- 
vouchered funds to secret agents. Pro- 
fessing dismay that the rigid civil-service 
system establishing a precise salary level 
for every grade of work was not in use, 
he submitted a classification list some- 
what as follows: 


Eavesdropper 


Rumormonger 

Character Assassin 
Anonymous Letter Writer 
Poison-pen Expert 

Panic Instigator 
Beverage Drugger 

Back Stabber 

Poison Expert 


After solemn consideration the OSS 
decided not to change its unclassified 


PA 
- 


S33388338 


Cy we 69 69 bo NO 


Last winter a White House trial bal- method of paying out unvouchered funds. 
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Awesome Force of Atom Bomb 
Loosed to Hasten Jap Surrender 


Wonder Weapon Developed 
In Secret Plants Gives Allies 
Unprecedented Edge in War 


On Sunday morning, August 5 (Wash- 
ington time), an American airplane flew 
over Hiroshima, a Japanese army base 
or. the Inland Sea. It dropped a single, 
small bomb. When that missile struck 
the earth, it blew up in the greatest man- 
made explosion in the history of the 
world. The United States had loosed an 
atomic bomb on Japan. 

Sixteen hours later the Army could 
not discover the extent of damage be- 
cause enormous clouds of smoke and 
dust covered Hiroshima, but the White 
House issyed a special statement by 
President Truman to mark this fabulous 
stride in war and science. The statement 
said: “That bomb had more power than 
20,000 tons of TNT. It had more than 
2,000 times the blast power of the 
British ‘Grand Slam’ which is the largest 
bomb ever yet used in the history of 
warfare. In a test, one of the 11-ton 
British bombs destroyed a granite island 
in the English Channel. 

“With this bomb we have_now added 
a new and revolutionary increase in de- 
struction . . . In their present form these 


As the atom bomb enters the war, the Japs leave this ancient talisman, which is 
supposed to ward off evil spirits, carved on a Honshu beach 


bombs are now in production and even 
more powerful forms are in development. 
It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing 
of the basic power of the universe. The 
force from which the sun draws its powers 
has been loosed against those who 
brought war to the Far East.” 

Thus the Allied nations had won what 
the President called “The Battle of the 
Laboratories” against the Axis. Scientists 
of all countries had worked on the atom 
for many years in efforts to secure and 
contro] the enormous energy locked in- 
side. As war came nearer, they intensified 
their research to leam how it could be 
used as explosive force—particularly in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Denmark. 


Metal of the Millennium: German 
scientists nearly succeeded in solving it. 
Since the surrender of the Nazi armies, Al- 
lied officers have revealed that Germany 
would have been able to strike with 
atomic bombs by January 1945, if the in- 
vasion had not come six months before. 
The highest Allied officials knew that 
such explosives could have won the war 
for the Axis . 


The United States had begun research 
on them in late 1939. In the latter part 
of 1948, as the result of an agreement be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime 
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Minister Churchill that atomic research 
and development should be concentrated 
in the United States, British scientists 
moved to this country and worked in 
collaboration with the Americans. 

The source of atomic power which oc- 
cupied the scientists was Uranium, an 
element second only to radium in radio- 
activity. Uranium, secured from pitch- 
blende and carnotite (available in Can- 
ada and the United States respectively), 
has several isotopes (variants from the 
standard atom). The best one of these, 
called U-235, was isolated in 1940. At 
that time the scientists estimated that 
one pound of it would give power out- 
put equal to 5,000,000 pounds of coal 
or 3,000,000 pounds of gasoline—or the 
explosive power, if detonation occurred 
in 1/10,000 of a second, of 15,000 
tons of TNT. 


The Secret Cities: In addition to many 
small plants, the War Department built 
two great factories near Knoxville, Tenn., 
and a third near Pasco, Wash. Probably 
never before in history were such projects 
so closely guarded, and, although in the 
peak of the work 125,000 people were 
engaged, few of them knew what they 
were working on. Each had some specific 
job to perform and the factories were 
sealed off in many compartments. Many 
industrial firms played important parts in 
the development. Day after day the 
workers saw huge quantities of materials 
come into the plants but they rarely if 
ever saw anything leave (the explosive 
which results is extremely small). 

Inside the plant the scientists worked 
days and nights on experiments. Uranium 
was the element which the scientists de- 
cided to use in the atomic bomb. Some- 
how in two and a half years all the bugs 
were ironed out. ers ganic were put 
together at an isolated spot near Santa 
Fe, N. M. Tested on the desert on July 
16, 1945, the bomb disintegrated a steel 
tower, sent a great cloud of smoke boil- 
ing up 40,000 feet, and knocked down 
two men more than 5% miles away. Then 
the bombs went to the Far East. 





The Jap Must Choose: President Tru- 
man, having allowed the Japanese six- 
teen hours to consider the effects and the 
pro: s of the atomic bomb, gave them 
a cold-blooded choice between surrender 
and annihilation: “It was to spare the 
Japanese ple from utter destruction 
that the ultimatum of July 26 was issued 
at Potsdam. Their leaders promptly re- 
jected that ultimatum. If they do not now 
accept our terms they may expect a rain 
of ruin from the air the like of which has 
never been seen on this earth. Behind this 
air attack will follow sea and land forces 
in such numbers and power as they have 
not yet seen . . .” But beside the actual 
atomic bomb, future invasion probably 
worried the Japanese less. If anything 
short of invasion could bring Japan to 
surrender, atomic power was it. 


And for a world which looks fosward 
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TIRE 


KRAFT SYSTEM RECAPPING 


Only method that balances recaps like new tires 





oe MORE MILEAGE...NO SHIMMY 


Next best to a new General Tire... 
Kraft System Recapping is your guar- 
antee of the kind of safe, dependable, 
extra mileage you naturally associate 
with America’s Top-Quality Tire. 


Proved for 6 years . . . from coast- 


- to-coast ... General Tire Dealers 


alone offer you this pioneer factory- 
control recapping method. 

Only in their shops will you 
find factory-trained men, factory- 


approved equipment, factory-speci- 
fied methods . . . including special 
Kraft-designed balancer, gauges, 
thermometers and other scientific 
instruments that give you controlled 
quality every step of the way. 


For recapping up to General’s 


famous long mileage standards, 


take your passenger and truck tires 
— regardless of make—to your 


General Tire Dealer. 


: GRAFt System 
nec.u.s. [KRafThED) Pat. ofr. 
TAS GA HOG 


Available only from your General Tire Dealer—and in his own shop 
THE SAME QUALITY ... SAME EXTRA-MILEAGE... EVERYWHERE 














































































“THE FORD SHOW.” Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and 
chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2 P.M., E.W.T.; 
1 P.M, C.W.T.; 12 M., M.W.T.; 11 AM., P.W.T. 














FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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NORD TRUCK engineering has 
k always had three main goals: 
better performance and endurance, 
lower operating cost and easy, eco- 
nomical servicing. 


Ford service-economy is founded 
on high-precision manufacture, with 
accuracy standards measured in mil- 
lionths of an inch by means of Ford 
Johansson Gage Blocks. This provides 
a better truck to begin with, and 
makes repair parts fit. 


Ford design cuts service costs, too. 
The engine bearings, valves, water 
pumps, distributors, need but little 
attention and are easy to ‘‘get at.”’ 
Ford rear axles are full-floating— no 


@ TRUCK - ENGINEERED ® 


TRUCK - BUILT 8 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
ON THE ROAD . on more 


jobs-for more good reasons! 




















load on the axle shafts. Clutches and 
transmissions are extra-sturdy and of 
exceptional capacity. Universals are 
of long-lived needle bearing type. 
Ford hydraulic brakes are big, with 
heavy, score-resistant cast drums. 
Ford frames and springs are always 
designed with generous capacity for 
their rated loads. 


Under government allocation, 
present production of Ford Trucks 
is necessarily limited, as to types, 
quantities and equipment, for essential 
civilian needs. See your near-by Ford 
Truck dealer for friendly counsel in 
obtaining official certification of your 
requirements. 


BY TRUCK MEN 
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to peace, the President said: “The tact” 


that we can release atomic energy ushers 
in a new era in man’s understanding of 
‘nature’s forces. Atomic energy may in 
the future supplement the power that 
now comes from coal, oil, and falling 
water, but at present it cannot be pro- 
duced on a basis to compete with them 
commercially. Before that comes here 
must be a long period of intensive research. 

“It has never been the habit of the 
scientists of this country or the policy 
of this government to withhold from the 
world scientific knowledge . . . 

“I shall give . . . consideration and 
make . . . recommendations to the 
Congress as to how atomic power can 
become a powerful and forceful influence 


towards the maintenance of world peace.” 


os 


The Fleet's Inning 


The mighty American Third Fleet 
slipped away into the blue reaches of the 
Pacific last week. After almost continuous 
action against. the Japanese homeland 
since July 10, Admiral William F. Halsey 
Jr’s armada went into temporary—and 
voluntary—retirement. 

Shortly after midnight on July 31, a 
destroyer bombardment force broke off 
from the main fleet and shelled the alu- 
minum production center of Shimizu, 85 
miles southwest of Tokyo. This had been 
preceded on July 30 by heavy air strikes 
on Tokyo, Nagoya, and Maizuru, a minor 
naval base on the Sea of Japan. These 
blows had netted 124 enemy aircraft de- 
stroyed and 116 ships, including an escort 
carrier, a large transport, a light cruiser, 
8 destroyers,, and 9 destroyer escorts, 
sunk or damaged—practically every tar- 
get sighted. ae 

Then the great torce of American and 
Pritish carriers and supporting ships 
pulled away under radio silence. While 
some of it stood at sea at sate distances 
from Japan, other portions- undoubtedly 
had sailed into American-held island bases 
to pick up supplies, ammunition, aircraft. 
and new air groups. The respite gave 
fliers who had flown dozens of missions 
and crewmen who had stood day after 
day at general quarters a chance to relax,’ 
listen to their ships’ orchestras, eat ice 
cream, and talk over their experiences as 
the admirals planned new attacks to come. 


Much for Little: Their three-week 
trip up and down Japan had been the 
greatest and most sustained sea-air attack 
in history. Revised figures released by an 
official Navy spokesman disclosed that 
the Third Fleet had sunk or damaged 
1,027 Jap ships (not including craft un- 
der 500 tons) and destroyed or damaged 
1,532 planes in its 21 days off the main 
Japanese islands. Its planes had chewed 
up the slender Imperial Fleet as it lurked 
beneath camouflage’ in the Inland Sea 
and its bombs and guns had left a wake 


of devastation from Hokk:ido to Kyushu. . 


The Allies paid a smali price in the 
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great pre-invasion campaign. The Ameri 


cans lost 126 planes and 102 fliers; the © 


British, 23 planes and 15 fliers. Nimitz 
disclosed no damage to Allied ships. 

' In seven bombardments of Hokkaido 
and Honshu, the fleet had also learned 
that it could plow within a few miles of 
the Jap coast with impunity. And Japs 
as well as Americans knew it was certain 
to be back. 


can air power might batter the fortress 
of Japan into one desolate, bomb-torn 
battlefield before a single soldier hit the 
beaches. Massive Superfortress and car- 
rier attacks had virtually destroyed more 
than 50 of Japan’s main cities. The 
Japanese themselves admitted that their 
rail and communications network was 
critically disrupted. This was the devas- 
tation wrought even before the Ameri- 


U. 8. Navy from Acme 


A camouflaged Jap carrier (in brackets) comes under attack at Kure 


Bombs Before Invasion 


A new name for the tripartite com- 
mand was floating around the Pacific last 
week. To Army and Navy men, ac- 
customed to command _ abtreviations, 
MACNIMAATZ sounded logical enough 
—it told the.story of the divided author- 
ity of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
and strategic air commander General 
Carl A. Spaatz. Yet as the date for the 
invasion of Japan drew closer, the need 
for an over-all commander became in- 
creasingly clear. 

Reportedly the conterees at Potsdam 
had decided to let the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff run the main show 
against Japan while the other Allied na- 
tions (excluding Russia) mop up the by- 
passed areas under.the command of Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

This was given added weight on Aug. 
5, when General MacArthur took com- 
mand of the Ryukyu Islands—acquiring 
direct control of the Okinawa-based 
Tenth Army, and the Far East Air 
Forces, in addition to the Sixth and 
Eighth Armies in the Philippines. Final- 
ly, the Japs’ received an ominous warn- 
ing: “A mighty invasion force is being 
formed under the primary responsibility 
of General MacArthur for the final con- 
quest of Japan.” 

While the Army wound up its invasion 
plans, it began to look as if Ameri- 


cans opened up the new era of aerial 
warfare with the atomic bomb. With far 
fewer planes the Twentieth Air Force 
now packed a mightier punch than the 
strategic bomber fleets had ever been 
able to throw against Germany—either 
o. the invasion beaches of Normandy or 
during the peak of the European fight- 
ing last winter. 


Over the Top: As the climax of a 
month-long build-up, the B-29s last week 
launched the greatest air raid ever made 
anywhere. Early in the summer, Gen- 
eral of the Army Henry H. Arnold had 
pledged that before July was out, the 
‘American Air Forces in the Pacific would 
be able to smack Japan with raids of 
5,480 tons. On Aug. 1 (Washingtor 
time), the Superfortresses went over the 
top with a terrific 6,000-ton fire and 
demolition attack. This outdid the Eighth 
Air Force’s biggest raid of 4,778 tons on 
D-Day and the RAF’s greatest single 
mission, a 5,433-ton strike on Dortmund, 
Germany, last March. 

In order to make the record blow, 820 
Superfortresses—the largest B-29 fleet 
yet—winged over five enemy industrial 
cities: Mito, Toyama, Hachioji, Nagaoka, 
and Kawasaki. (All but Kawasaki were 
on the Twentieth Air Force’s list of fore- 
warned targets.) Of the great force, only 
one plane was lost. 

Supplementing the smashing B-29 
blow, tactical planes of Sen. George C. 
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WAR TIDES 





This is the sec- 
ond of three ar- 
ticles on the rise 
and fall of the 
‘ Japanese Navy. 


Three factors are 
responsible for 
what is termed 
battle efficiency. 
The first is the 
quantitative fac- 
tor—that is, the types and numbers of 
ships which comprise a navy. The sec- 
ond is the qualitative factor—the size, 
construction, offensive and’ defensive 
armament, speed, range of action, and 
certain secret items which enter into 
the make-up of a naval ship. The third 
is a matter of personnel and may be 
termed training. These three factors, 
lumped together in a cohesive unit, con- 
stitute battle efficiency. 

. The power of a navy is most: fre- 
quently gauged superficially by the first 
two factors. But let a weakness develop 
in the third and battle efficiency is up- 
set. Japan’s navy fell down on all three. 








When a nation decides that an- 
other country is its most probable en- 
emy, good judgment would dictate a 
building policy designed to meet that 
probable foe in action on the best naval 
terms. But the Japs are copyists, not 
— thinkers, and though they 
picked America ~as the enemy, they 
chose Britain in the main as the model 
upon which to base their program. They 
did not seem to grasp the fact that 
Britain’s navy was not built to fight us, 
but to fight Germany. They failed ‘to 
reckon with the immense quantities of 
ships the United States could produce 
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The Jap Navy: Outbuilt, Outgunned, Outfought 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


once its building program got under way. 

Japan also showed bad judgment in 
tvpes of ships and in the character of 
their armament. Take, for example, the 
battleship. Obviously in the newer types 


the Japs could not compete with us - 


quantitatively. But in the older types, 
there are certain marked qualitative dif- 
ferences. Their main batteries cor- 
resnonded with ours. but thev clung to 
the 6-inch and 5.5 secondarv hatterv 
for close-in action. We had concluded 
much earlier that battles would be de- 
‘cided at long range and had foreseen 
the need for’a ranid-fire. dual-purpose 
gun which would be good against de- 
stroyer and air attacks—the 5-incher. 
Japan did not keen up with the times 
in several other instances. Some time 
ago we realized that the tornedo, an 
exnensive weanon. could be nsed to 
best efficiency anlv by submarines. de- 
strovers, and aircraft. As a result. we re- 
moved the tornedo tubes from our 


battleshins and from-all cruisers exeont 


the 6,000- and 7,000-ton, which can 
serve as destrover-force leaders. The 
removal of the underwater tubes from 
our battleshins greatly increased their 
underwater intecritv. since the snace 


necessary to handle a 91-inch tormedo is — 


considerable. Jap battleships are‘ cred- 
ited with still having two to four sub- 
merged tubes. A torpedo hit in any of 
these torpedo rooms naturally would 
affect the ship’s stabilitv. The Jans also 
carry torpedoes on all their cruisers. 

As far back as 1912 we introduced 
the triple center-mount 14-inch gun tur- 
ret, which we carried up to the 16-inch 
in our later craft. This is the most ef- 
fective distribution of fire power. The 
Japs still stuck to the twin mount, with 
the result that to get the same number 
of guns we carried they had to put on 


s 


additional turrets whose arc of fire was 
not as good as ours. In addition, they 
added considerable unnecessary weight. 
In the matter of speed we held to 21 
knots until we had the displacement 
and improvements in our latest types 
which permit 30 knots.. At this speed 
the battleship could act as support for 
the aircraft carrier. 

In their older battleships the Japs set 
a 23-knot speed and carried more fucl 
oil than we did. This took up weight. 
We carried less oil, but could always 
refuel from the tankers in the train. ‘In 
defensive armor we greatly outclassed 
Japan. Down the line through cruisers 
and destroyers the Japs made similar 
errors. They tried to outgun us. Eight- 
inch guns were placed on displacements 
only fitted to carry the 6-inch. Their de- 
stroyers’ were top-heavy and did not 


have the speed of ours. 
In submarines, the Japs fiddled 
with classes which ranged ath 2,000 


tons to midgets. We stuck rather con- 
sistently to the 1,500-ton class with very 
satisfactory results. But it is in the air- 
craft carrier that we made the greatest 
advances. For control purposes the 
“island” type is better than the. pur 
flat top (which the Japs built), and the 
constant exercises with the old Saratoga 
and Lexington made us sea-air-minded 
to a far greater extent than the Japs. 
We have completely outclassed them in 
this type of air warfare. 

In our training program we also 
surpassed them. For the size of their 
navy, the Japs were over-officered. Their 
leaders never got the sea experience ours 
did. We went in for gunnery training to 
an extent they could not touch, and our 
problem work, tested in sea operations, 
outclassed anything: they could do. 








Kenney’s Far East Air Forces on Aug. 1 
unleashed their most concentrated at- 
tack against the Jap homeland since they 
moved to Okinawa about five weeks ago. 
Through rain and fog, a total of 250 
planes swarmed over one of Japan’s larg- 
‘est ports, Nagasaki, on the southernmost 
home island of Kyushu. First came the 
P-47 fighters at masthead height, drop- 
ping 1,000-pound bombs onto enemy 
ships, docks, and warehouses. Hardly 
had the first explosions died down when 
P-51s boomed in, followed by wave upon 
wave of medium and heavy bombers. 
Twenty Jap fighters spun out of the 
clouds after the raiders. Six of the Japs 
went down, no Americans. 

Groggy from this big tactical strike 
and the record B-29 attack, the Japs 


found scant comfort in American box 


scores and predictions of new raids to 
come: : 

@ General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur revealed that in three days alone 
the Far East Air Forces sank or damaged 
91 merchant ships and five warships (in- 
cluding a heavily damaged carrier). In 
two days, Kenney’s fighters and bombers 
made 700 sorties over Japan. 

@ Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, commander of 
the United States Strategic Army Air 
Forces, anticipated that the B-29s would 


-soon dump 7,000 tons of bombs on the 


Japs in a single raid. 

€ The Superfortresses had choked off 
virtually all shipping by laying a ring of 
mines around the Japanese home islands. 


The B-29s began the unprecedented 


) 


so 


aerial mining on March 27 in the Inland 
Sea to prevent Jap naval units from strik- 
ing the gathering invasion armada off 
Okinawa. About a month later, the 
bombers blocked off all the industrial 
centers along Southeastern Japan. Next, 
own North- 
along the Korean 
coast. After June 7, they bottled oP the 

, on 


they strung mines up and 
western Honshu an 


northernmost ports on Honshu 


July 9, the big planes began doubling 


ack to fill in aH the chinks. 


‘Hold That Line, Mother’: Increasing- 
ly, the enemy radio and press began to 
mirror the terror and agony of the Japa- 


nese people. The newspaper Asahi 
ly attacked the Japanese 


t 
for allowing American raids to “gain in 
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After the Honeymoon 


After all the rice has been cleared out of the suitcases 
and a rose from the bridal bouquet pressed and put away 
—after the last thank-you note has been duly written and 
the first dinner invitation issued—the wonderful real 
living of a marriage begins. Unimportant details take on 
precious significance: a woman feels unexplainable joy in 
‘stocking the cupboard or polishing the spoons . . . a man 
finds new meaning in such simple actions as walking up 
his street and turning toward his own front door. 

At this time the new husband—establishing his home 
and providing for his wife—realizes how essential finan- 
cial security is to his new-found happiness. One way to 
be sure this security will last, even into the unknown 
future, is through Prudential life insurance. Among the 
many types of Prudential policies are several designed to 


meet young married people’s special circumstances, and 
to fit their gradually adjusting plans. 

Whether you are newly married or not, you would 
be wise to check your life insurance program with 
a Prudential agent. He will help you decide whether 
you have suitable life insurance protection — and he 
will be able to show you how to get the greatest value 
from your investment. Ask him to drop in for a chat 
with you and your wife. 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour . . . Every Sunday, 
5:00 p. m., EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO. PREPARE FOR tT 
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The Divine Wind: The famous carrier Hornet, its flight deck folded over the 





U. 8. Navy 


bow, plows toward San Francisco for repairs. From its first action in March 1944 
until June 5, 1945, the ship had never been struck by a bomb, or Kamikaze 
plane. But on June 5, a Pacific typhoon—the “divine wind” after which the Japs 
named their suicide fliers—battered the Hornet and took the stinger out of the big ship. 


~~ 





intensity with each day,” and insisted 
that “the authorities [take] drastic steps.” 
One broadcaster mourned that “we are 
enduring the impossible.” Another told 
what had happened when a magician 
tried to cheer up some bomb victims: 
“He produced six eggs out of the air— 
but the people began to beg for eggs, 
and he had to explain that they weren't 
real.” The trials of Japan’s civilians now 
exceeded that of its troops. A_ third 
broadcast said: “It is soldiers in the front 
lines that are sending comfort bags to 
folks at home. ‘Hold that line, mother’ is 
the battle cry of every Japanese soldier.” 


oJ 


The Jap Cheats Again 


At the outbreak of war, the Japanese ~ 


Government promised to treat captured 
military personnel and civilians accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention although Japan had never signed 
the pact. The Allies could only hope for 
the Dest. 

This hope proved vain. As the war 
progressed, atrocity stories began to seep 
out. American Army and Navy censors 
in the field suppressed many, hoping that 
they were only the acts of irresponsible 
Jap troops in battle areas. However, the 
execution of the fliers captured in the 
Doolittle raid in 1942 and the “March of 
Death” on Bataan clearly showed that 
the Japanese Government was responsi- 
ble. Thereafter, the United States. Gov- 


ernment held no more illusions. 


The Living Shields: Last week the 
State Department revealed that for near- 
ly a year it had been trying to prevent an 
even larger-scale atrocity—and. without 


success. The department gave this story 
of its efforts: 

In September 1944 the United States 
had first protested through Swiss repre~ 
sentatives against the movement of Amer- 
ican prisoners to the vicinity of such 
military targets as docks, railroad yards, 
warehouses, and war factories—a_viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention. To this 


and other protests, the Japs gave “eva-- 


sive” replies. . 
a Last March, as the B-29 raids grew 
heavier, the department charged that the 
Japs were following a “deliberate policy 
of attempting to render certain points or 
_areas immune from bombardment by the 
presence of prisoners of war in: such 
areas.” 

@ In May, the Swiss Legation in Tokyo 
was asked to demand the immediate re- 
moval of these camps to safety zones. 


| @ Later in May, the Japs moved civilian 
‘internees from the Columbia Country 


Club and Yu Yuen Road civilian assem- 
bly centers at Shanghai to the Yangtze- 
poo industrial section of the city and 
prisoners of war from a Shanghai camp 
to Fengtai, a port on the Yellow River. 

After a Jap radio report that a prison- 
ers’ camp in Kawasaki, southeast of 
Tokyo, had been hit on July 26 during an 
air raid, causing some American casual- 
ties, the news agency Domei alleged that 
the Kawasaki camp was in a safety zone 
where Jap families had been evacuated 
and was.also close to a hospital. Besides, 
Domei asserted, no single area of safety 
remained in Japan anyway and “even if 


: prisoner of war camp should: be estab- 
is 


ed on the summit of Mount Fuji it 


eventually would be a target of the- 


American bombers.” 


: | Newswemx; Aucust. 18, 1945 


Guns Under Bandages | 


In the Philippines alone, Japanese 
officers had ruthlessly killed an estimated 
80,000 sick and wounded Jap troops 
rather than evacuate them.’ Thus when 
the Japs began to send Red Cross marked 
hospital ships from one of their block- 
aded islands to another, presumably to 
take their sick to safety, Washington had 
good reason to be suspicious. 

On July 5, a watchful Navy destroyer 
stopped an enemy hospital craft near 
Wake Island and dispatched a boarding 
party to investigate. The Americans were 
appalled by the conditions on the ship, 
reporting that the stench of sickness and 
death was so foul that it could be no- 
ticed 1,000 yards. away. All of the 974 
patients either bore battle wounds or 
were critically ill’ from tuberculosis or 
malnutrition. The vessel was allowed to 
proceed on its way. 

Last week the Navy’s vigilance paid 
off. A second: hospital.ship was halted 
about 400 miles north of Australia and 
American officers at last got the proof 


‘they wanted. When physicians stripped 


bandages from some of the alleged pa- 
tients, they found no wounds underneath. 
And the ship’s cargo included 23 heavy 
machine ‘guns, 15 light machine guns, 
and large numbers of 75-millimeter shells 
carefully packed in boxes marked “medi- 
cal supplies.” Presumably, the véssel was 
carrying men and arms to by-passed Jap 
islands. The Navy brought the fake mercy 
ship into an Allied port for further in- 
vestigation. 


Sword, Please 


Americans tidying up tag ends im the 
Philippines last week turned up some 
new versions of what became of Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, the elusive Jap 
commander. Earlier reports had told that 
the “Butcher of Bataan” had skipped out 
by plane. But Japanese prisoners insisted 
he was still hiding out in’a luxurious 
camp in Northern Luzon, as plump and 
well-groomed as ever. 

One said that the 6-foot general strode 
about dressed in his best uniform, fol- 
lowed by a servant carrying his cere- 
monial samurai sword. i prisoner 
claimed that during a recent visit to the 
general's headquarters, he had been plied 
with American cigarettes, whisky, choco- 
late, and long-winded tales of Yamashita’s 
beautiful comfort girls. Filipinos, how- 
ever, reported that Yamashita had been 
killed by a: bomb a month ago. 

American troops failed to find any 
trace of the dandified commander.. But 
they did stumble across the body of 
another hated Jap officer—a Lieutenant 
Colonel Hayashi, who had virtually 
starved 8,700 civilian prisoners in the 
filthy Santo Tomas internment camp at 
Manila before they were liberated last 
February. Hayashi escaped then by hold- 
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Which is worse... 


D= answer’ too quickly. A $10.00 mistake 
made |often enough may be as disastrous to a 
corner grocery as a single $100,000 mistake to a 
large manufacturing plant. 

Regardless of what mistakes may cost, the only 
wise course is to set up a system which constantly 
guards against them. 

Valuable help in reducing the number of inistakes 
you make in your business is available for the asking. 
For whether mistakes result from inaccurate book- 
keeping, or a lack of vital facts and figures on which to 
base decisions, there is a National system that will cut 


NATIONAL 


CASH 





them to a minimum for any business large or small. 
A fact-finding check up of your business! 

We do not ask you toaccept this statement without 
proof. At no obligation to you, a National repre- 
sentative will study your business and show you 
how to reduce mistakes in handling cash and keep- 
ing records—and how best to keep the essential 
facts about your business always at your fingertips. 

Why not benefit by getting a clearer view of the 
facts on your business now? Call your National 
representative or write the National Cash eer 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACOGENTING. BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


REGISTER COMPANY. 
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ing 270 internees as hostages until Maj. 
Gen. William C. Chase, then commander 
of the First Cavalry Brigade, gave him 
and his staff of 65 safe passage through 
American lines. 


Om 


Everybody Will Sell You 
Anything in Busy Manila 


Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEK war cor- 
respondent, sends this story of Manila 
six months after liberation. 


Manila today is bursting at the seams 
as the focal point both of the war and of 
Philippine reconstruction. This double 
duty is perhaps symbolized best on the 
dusty, overburdened streets, where end- 
less processions of horse-drawn civilian 
carretelas mingle long-spoked wooden 
wheels with the grinding steel hubs of 
mammoth Army trucks. As many as six 
sweating MP’s plus Manila police stand 
all day at intersections directing traffic. 

Manila is in perpetual motion—as well 
as perpetual emotion. While the ‘business 
of running the war goes on in everything 





pesos or a glimpse of what is advertised . 


as “the smallest baby midget in the 
world.” There are beauty shops and 
shoeshine parlors, trinket stores and book 
stores, theaters and fly-by-night night 
clubs which charge prices that make New 
York’s  swankiest entertainment joints 
look like Coney Island stuff. Fraterniza- 
tion here is no problem. Houses of pros- 
titution are open 24 hours a day. Men in 
pursuit of less drastic pleasures than 
what Filipinos call kalapati, which means 
doves that fly low, may be found sitting 
in restaurants or on private porches chat- 
ting with demure, trimly dressed Filipino 
maidens. 

Despite its troubles—and there are 
many of them—Manila in a half year has 
come a long way. At the end of July, 
with the turning over of health activities 
to the Commonwealth, the Army relin- 
quished control over the city. To be sure, 
black markets flourish—it cost NEWSWEEK 
10 pesos ($5) to have a flat fixed—but 
civil-affairs officials are satisfied they have 
achieved two principal aims: distribu- 
tion of rice and coconuts at prewar 
prices to every family, and a successful 
hygienic mop-up of what was a disease- 








ciest residences once faced the sea, is a 
mass of tents and barracks populated by 
harbor engineers and Seabees. Behind 
them loom the remains of a few hotels 
and the rubble of once great govern- 
ment buildings. 


Santa Claus in Khaki: There are no 
private phones yet but the Army has in- 
stalled a dial system. Restoration of other 
utilities is spotty. Manila consumes 17,- 
000,000 gallons more than its daily pro- 
duction of 50,000,000 gallons of water 
(the remainder is trucked in) and ration- 
ing is threatened. A relatively small por- 
tion of the town has lights. Of all public 
functions, probably the press has done 
the most complete job. Headed by the 
Office of War Information’s daily four- 
page Free Philippines which has a circu- 


‘lation of 40,000, some two score daily or 


weekly papers are available. Two radio 


' stations, one run by the OWI and the 


other by the Army’s education branch, 
pour out jazz and. news all day. 
‘Now, and-even after independence, 
Uncle Sam will still be Santa Claus to 
the Philippines. The War Damage Cor- 
poration has just completed a survey 





Acme 


Battle-tested Sherman tanks from Europe and 155-millimeter guns fromi America pile up outside Manila for the invasion 


from hastily erected tents and prefabri- ~ 


cated houses to half-demolished office 
buildings, the streets and sidewalks are 
a maze of shops and restaurants filled 
with soldiers and sailors. There are prob- 
ably more shops selling more miscellane- 
ous goods per square foot in this city right 
now than anywhere else in the world. 


Fly High, Fly Low: Frequently a 
single shop will have in its musty cup- 
boards a variety of items ranging from 
a bottle of local whisky at 12 pesos to a 
part for a 1929 Chevrolet. Lower Ave- 
nida Rizal is a collection of two-by-four 
honky-tonk sideshows and cafés where 
servicemen can get a meal for 10 or 12 


ridden capital, done mainly by regular 
low-level flights of C-47 transports spray- 
ing DDT powder over the whole town. 
The biggest market in the Orient—the 
shops and stalls near the waterfront— 
supplements rice allotments with fresh 
vegetables and fish which, however, run 
fairly high in price. 

Down in the north harbor area small 
boats creep in all day from huge numbers 
of ships farther out which are bringing 
fresh troops and supplies from Europe 
and America. Tossed unceremoniously 
onto quays to await transportation, these 
incoming GI’s get a quick initial glimpse 
of the devastation wrought by Japs on 
Manila. Dewey Boulevard, where the fan- 


and pressure is on for an increase over 
the $100,000,000 fund proposed by 
Washington. Everywhere the Army is 
helping restore factories and mills and 
turning them over to private enterprise. 
Since the initial landings last October on 
Leyte the Army has given the Philippines, 
200,000,000 pounds of food. By October 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
here will be operating over the whole 


archipelago and ships laden with civilian ° 


goods will be making regular scheduled 
runs from America and around the island 
ports. Business will be on a private and 
Commonwealth basis, but America wi 
be acting as chief nurse and bottlewashey, 
for a long time. 






































<— RIGHT WAY 

. Legs carry load. Back 

- strain minimized. 
WRONG WAY-—> 

Legs doing little of work 

but back strain severe, 

as dial on head indicates. 











‘The mechanical man 
- gives a lesson in weight-lifting 


Protection~ of industrial workers 
against injury extends far beyond 
the elimination of accident hazards, 
to include safe working practices on 
every phase of the employee’s job. 

Bethlehem safety engineers de- 
veloped this mechanical man to 
show employees the right way and 
wrong way of lifting—and why the 
wrong way can cause serious in- 
juries. After it had been used only a 
short while at a Bethlehem ship- 
yard, injuries attributable to in-. 
correct ways of lifting fell off 
materially. 

The dummy is equipped with 
dials that register the actual strain 
in the back and legs as a 15-pound 


Steel, Manufacturing and Pabeivating Plants at. 
_ Point, Md. ... Chicago ‘ll... . Tulsa, Okls. . 


. Corsicana, Tex... 
+. Quincy, Hingham, East Bosto:., 1 .3.... Staten Island, Brooklyn, 


weight is lifted. When the weight is 
lifted correctly, the work is done 
chiefly by the powerful leg muscles, 
as the dials indicate. But when the 
dummy bends down from the waist 
to pick up the 15-pound weight, a 
strain as great as 60 pounds is 
registered in the back. 

By watching the dials as the 
weight is lifted an employee can 
appreciate why, when he himself 
raises an object by squatting, so that 


his leg muscles carry the load, he is ~ 


working in the easy, safe way— 
and avoiding the risk of painful 
back injuries that can follow wrong 
methods of lifting. 

The weight-lifting man is one of 


-- Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lehane, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . 
. South San ¥sperisee, Los Angeles, Alameda,: Calif. , 
N. ¥.... Hoboken, N.J.... Baltimore, Fairfield, Sparrows ‘Point, Md... 














many methods that Bethlehem 
safety engineers and supervisors 
are using in their continuing efforts 
to drive home the safety message. 
Through group safety meetings, 
signs, posters, exhibits, special de- 
vices, the Bethlehem employee is 
kept safety-conscious and alert, so 
that he follows safe working prac- 
tices almost as a matter of instinct. 
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. Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... Spar- 
- Seattle, Wash, Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards 
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Germany Must Pay for War Guilt 
by Giving Up Arms and Statehood 


\ Big Three Blueprint Peace 
Machinery for Europe but Leave 
Delicate Problems Unsolved 


It was past midnight in Potsdam, but 
the chandeliers still blazed in the Ceci- 
lienhof—the palace of Crown Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm overlooking Holy Lake 
—where the Big Three held their meet- 
ings. The men around the table in the 
somber central hall slumped wearily in 
their chairs; their delegation staffs hung 
silently over the rail of the balcony en- 
circling the room. Finally, at 12:30, 
on the morning of Aug. 2, the President 
of the United States asked briskly: “Any 
more business?” ; 

No one answered. Then congratula- 
tions echoed through the room, hand- 
shakes crisscrossed the table, and the 
Big Three hurried out. That same morn- 
ing President Truman flew to Plymouth 
for a brief visit with -King George VI 
before sailing home on the cruiser Au- 
gusta to report to the American people. 
Clement R. Attlee returned to London to 
complete his new Cabinet. Joseph Stalin 
left by train for Moscow. The Berlin con- 
ference had ended after seventeen days; 
the work it decreed was about to begin. 


Gall for the Vanquished: Even as 
they sped homeward, the Big Three is- 
sued a 6,000-word communiqué. Though 





it revealed many decisions, it also left 
many problems unsettled. For Germany 
it charted the course of defeat; for Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world it set the 
first great marker on the road to peace. 

Over the signatures of the President of 
the United States, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Soviet Union, the victors’ terms were 
handed down to Germany. “It is not the 
intention of the Allies to destroy or en- 
slave the German people,” said the Big 
Three, for if they reform the German 
people will be able “in due course to 
take their place among the free and 
peaceful peoples of the world.” But “to 
assure that Germany never again will 
threaten her neighbors or the peace of 
the world,” the Big Three stripped Ger- 
many clean. 

They wiped out the German war-mak- 
ing power by ordering the abolition of all 
German armed forces and the removal 
or destruction of all armament, aircraft, 
and shipbuilding industries. They de- 
creed the cleansing of German govern- 
ment and political life by the trial and 
punishment of war criminals (the first 
list to be published this month), aboli- 
tion of Nazism and its institutions, re- 
vision of the German judicial system, and 
control of education. No central German 
government will be permitted now; local 
self-government (with encouragement of 
democratic political parties) and free- 






Germany, 1945: The Big Three decree that the airplane must go and only the plow 


dom of speech, press, religiun, and trade 
unionism will exist within the limits of 
military security. 

Stripping German economy of its war 
industries, ordering direct control of war- 
related materials, the Big Three reduced 
it to the level necessary to maintain oc- 
cupying forces and displaced persors in 
Germany and to keep Germans alive. 
Temporarily, they halted the chaotic mi- 
gration homeward of Germans expelled* 
from Poland, Czechoslovgkia, and Hun- 
gary. Permanently, they took from Ger- 
many its remaining wealth and divided 
the fruit of conquest. 


Spoils for the Victor: In 1921, the Al- 
lied Reparations Commission set up at 
Versailles had demanded some $32,000,- 
000,000 in reparations from Germany; 
eleven years later, when payments 
stopped completely, about $4,000,000,- 
000 had been paid up. At Potsdam the 
Big Three put no reliance on German 
industry to supply reparations and of- 
fered it no opportunity to rebuild for 
that purpose. Instead, they took what 
they wanted. 

Russia, which suffered the greatest 
economic loss, got the lion’s share of the 
wealth and industrial equipment: from 


_its own zone of occupation all it might 


choose; from the western zones, 25 per 
cent of metallurgical, chemical, and ma- 


" chine-nanulaaae industrial _equip- 
or 


ment not needed the new German 
peace economy, compensating for 15 
per cent of that with food, minerals, and 
other products equal in value. In addi- 
tion, Russia secured complete control of 
German external assets in Finland, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, and Eastern 
Austria plus an unannounced portion of 
those elsewhere. . 

The western: Allies got all remaining 
industrial wealth in their own zones of 
occupation, part of German external as- 
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THE PT BOAT THAT WAS 
HALF SUBMARINE! 


The exploits of the courageous officers and men of the 
Navy’s PT Boat Squadrons will always be an inspiring 
chapter in American naval history. 


For example, a PT Boat skipper, home on furlough, 
told of this amazing incident when he visited the 
Packard plant recently ... 


“With a man-sized hole smashed in our hull, we took 
on a lot of water in no time at all. 


“But those Packard engines, submerged until only 
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PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


the spark plugs and carburetors were above water, 
pulled us more than a mile to shore. 

“Afterward,” he grinned, “the engineer said that if 
we'd gone much farther that way, he’d have had to duck 
his head under water to shift gears! 

“The hard-hitting PT boats, powered by the engines 
you build, have been and will continue to be one of 
the most valuable weapons of this war,” the lieutenant 
added. 

Stories like this . . . told by men who continually 
“bet their lives” on Packard marine engines . . . make 
us proud of being able to justify their faith so com- 
pletely and so consistently. 


* ASK THE MAN wHo OWNS ONE * 
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O people who are on the road, hard- 

pressed on essential business, the 
speed of scheduled Airline service is, 
indeed, a boon. It gets them there—and 
back home—quicker ! 


More skyliners are in operation these 
days—more seats available for more men 
and women whose time and energy are 
vital to the nation’s wartime program; 
more space available, too, for urgent 
cargo and mail. 


The cost? No higher than first-class 
surface travel between many cities—often 


less, since your fare includes meals and 
there’s no tipping when you fly. 


Why not make a reservation and travel 
in comfort and cleanliness at a speed of 
three miles a minute—on your way to 
work—or home again—by Air! 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 


as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Assn., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave.,N. W., Washington 5,D.C. 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD (NH ATR TRANSPORTER 
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THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
k * & 
ALASKA AIRUNES, INC, 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 

COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. ‘ 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 

EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

INLAND AIR LINES, INC, 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 

NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 

NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRUNES CORP. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 

UNITED AIR LUNES, INC, 
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Shorn of land and stripped of industry, Germany is reduced to the level of survival 


sets outside the Russian sphere, plus tull 
control of some $200,000,000,000 in gold 
captured by American forces in Western 
Germany last April—and agreed to satisfy 
the claims of small-nation victims of Ger- 
many. At the insistence of Britain and the 
United States, Russia agreed to meet 
Polish claims from its own reparations and 
to admit France to the Allied Reparations 
Commission. 

One huge reparations question was left 
unsettled—the use of German labor, al- 
ready at work in France and Russia. Pub- 
licly, the Big Three reached no agree- 
ment on the future of German sea-power, 
but they -are likely to grant to Russia 
most of the German Navy and to Britain 
a large part of the merchant marine. 


The Basis of Peace: The Big Three 
thus sealed the fate of Germany for an 
indefinite period. They left behind a 
country that had ceased to exist as a na- 
tion, an area of occupation without lead- 
ers or government, a four-part Reich 
isolated in the world. They also mapped 
the course of Europe's future and as- 
signed the first settlements of peace to 
a new body, the successor to the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission. 

No later than Sept. 1, the conterees 
announced, a Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
France, and Chinw will hold its first meet- 


ing. The Council will propose territorial 
settlements and draw up peace treaties 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Finland, and—eventually—with Germany. 
France will take part in the Italian peace 
treaty, but only those states directly con- 
cerned will join in other Council dis- 
cussions. 


Friends, Foes, and. Treaties: Mean- 
while, the Big Three agreed on the first 
tentative change of the European map. 
Pending final settlement, the western Al. 
lies approved reluctantly Poland’s new 
western frontier and acquiesced in-Soviet 
occupation of part of East Prussia. in- 
cluding Konigsberg. 2 

At the same time, the victors gave 
Germany’s satellites some inkling of their 
future. They agreed to consider an ex- 
tension of the authority of the Austrian 
provisional government which is now 
recognized only by. Russia. They re- 
warded Italian efforts at redemption by 
declaring that an Italian peace treaty led 
the new Council’s agenda and that United 
Nations membership for Italy would fol- 
low he yer an e : 

They offered equal opportunities to 
Germany’s former Finnish and Balkan 
allies, slcnaa a revision of Allied Con- 
trol Commissions in the Balkans, and, in 
a hard-won triumph for President Tru- 
man, agreed that Allied correspondents 


should soon “enjoy full freedom to re- 
port to the world upon developments in 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Finland.” 

Though Stalin urged a complete break 
with the government of Generalissimo 
Franco, the British and Americans tem- 
pered the communiqué’s comments on 
Spain to reaffirmation of the United Na- 
tions resolution at San Francisco: Spain 
avill not be considered for United Nations 
emembership while it is under a govern- 
ment installed with Axis aid. 

Finally, at the end of a communiqué 
unusual in its decisiveness and clarity, 
the Big Three announced cryptically that 
“during the conference there were meet- 
ings between the Chiefs of Staff of the 
three governments on military matters 
of common interest.” 


Significance 





In specific words, the Berlin declara- 





tion settled the fate of Germany even ~ 


more harshly than .a peace treaty for it 


set no limits for Allied control of the , 


Reich and offered the Germans, condi- 
tional on good behavior, little more than 
survival. It established, even more posi- 
tively than previous Big Three confer- 
ences, the supremacy of the great powers 
over the small, though it indicated that 
great-power diplomacy would now de- 


scend from chief-of.state level to the 











Before you buy new “‘dictat- 
ing equipment” be sure you know QB 
about the revolutionary advantages “~~ 
of SoundScriber electronic disc recording. 
Because SoundScriber uses the most advanced 


principles of electronics and 


o plastics — it makes the original 
-— =e concepts of dictating equipment 
“ <- completely obsolete. 


This free brochure illustrates 
and explains the many advantages of Sound- 
Scriber—not only for office and field dictation, 
but also for “live voice’ messages, for inter- 
views and meetings, and for ) 
authorized telephone record- 
ing. The brochure includes a 
sample of the ingenious 
SoundScriber unbreakable, 
mailable, fileable plastic disc — which sobeds 
your correspondence, improves your records, 


enables you to do things never before 
Bo. possible. 


To keep abrcase of the latest de- 
vclopments in office equipment, mail 
coupon today for this eye-opening brochure. 





SOUND IM AN ENVELOPE 
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TRADE MARK 
PIOWEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPHERT 
, Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


J SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.N20,New Havent, Com. 4 


: Send me your free brochure “The most useful ! 
new Office Devicesincethetypewriter,”’including 
sample SoundScriber wafer-thin recording disc. 
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more normal negotiation between foreign 
ministers. But it did not. answer some of 
the questions most eagerly: asked by a 
waiting world, mindful of President Tru- 
man’s statement that he had made “no 
wa agreements of any kind.” 

ture of Southeastern Europe, 
aoa Greece and the Dardanelles, 
where British and Russian spheres of 
influence collide, was not mentioned. 
The economic breakup of the Reich de- 
manded by France was denied, \and the 


distribution of scarce European food and © 


coal only vaguely outlined. But the most 
hoped-for announcement ‘that was not 
made was one on Japan. 

Under the ‘heading of military talks, 
referred to briefly in the communiqué; 
the conferees had discussed the ques- 
tions of rearming the liberated countries 
and the reorganization of the Southeast 
Asia command (see page 33). Butdisap- 
pointment that a joint decision on Japan 
was not announced was a naive reaction. 

Actually, Russia is vulnerable to a 
Japanese offensive. Without means of at- 
tacking Japan proper either by naval or 
long-range air forces, relying on thin, 
vulnerable supply lines, the Russians 
could not sustain an air offensive against 
Japan as well as a ground offensive into 
Manchuria. Their entry into the war 
against Japan at the right moment would 
therefore be chiefly of psychological 
value. The Russians know that Japan will 
be totally defeated; that they will preju- 
dice their standing as a major power if 
they do not make an active, though lim- 
ited, contribution to that defeat. 


Saal 


Austria: ‘Feed Us!’ 


Fire and explosions had_ gutted the 
magnificent thirteenth - century Gothic 
Cathedral of St. Stephen in Vienna. The 
roof of the ornate French Renaissance 
Opera House had caved in. The Museum 
of Art History had gone up in flames, but 
the thousand-room Imperial Palace across 
the street was almost intact. Workmen 
stumbled through debris on burned-out 
Karntnerstrasse, where beautiful Viennese 
women used to window-shop for high- 
priced Paris fashions. 

These were some of the scenes that 
American correspondents saw on July 30, 
when the Russians finally allowed them 
to enter the city. The Austrian capital 
had suffered badly in the war, but not as 
much as Berlin. After fifteen weeks of 
Russian occupation, it had electricity, 
water, streetcars, and a telephone system 
(which the Russians took over for mili- 
tary matters). 


Filth, Rags, Terror: Yet Vienna and 
the Viennese were still in a bad way. 
Smiling joyfully, the Austrians rushed out 
in the streets to greet the Americans and 
beg for cigarettes, bread, chocolate, any- 
uioe So “Will you feed us?” “They 

Hopelessly tangled _ tr: 
had scrambled up food deliveries om 


NEWSWEEK 





sanitation. Piles of garbage in the streets 
and overflowing cesspools posed the pos- 
sibility of epidemics. 

The Austrians looked forward to the 
winter. with terror. Already thousands 
were laying in wood from the broken 
buildings. Because the Germans had 
‘seized their textiles, their clothes were 
old and shabby. Some of them. had not 
been able to buy a pair of shoes since 
1938. In addition, the Russians had done 


Renner says Austria is too small for four 


a thorough job of stripping the city, even 
moving entire factories to the Soviet. 
Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, however, 
said they had behaved with correctness 
after “some” looting and allowed free- 
dom of worship. 

Dr. Karl Renner, head of the Provi- 


. sional Government (unrecognized by the 


United States and Great Britain), refused 
to comment on the part Russia played in 
Austrian affairs, but correspondents saw 
huge pictures of Lenin and Stalin and 


-Communist banners on the buildings. 


Renner protested loudly over the division 
of Austria into four zones, claiming that 
the country was too small to survive un- 
less it were governed as a whole. “Give 
us back our men, let us have one rule and 
one government, and we will restore 
democratic rule in Austria without civil 
strife or disorder,” he told John Mac- 
Cormac of The New York Times. 


ror 


Macedonia: Titoed 


Pan-Slavism, a movement sponsored by 
Czarist Russia to win friends, influence 
people, and promote imperialism in the 
Slavic Balkans, has occasionally been 
used by the Soviet Union to the same 
ends. Last week, pan-Slavism kept Mace- 
donia in turmoil, attesting the failure 
of the Berlin conference to resolve Brit- 
ish-Russian differences in the Aegean 
sector. 

When the liberated Greeks took re- 
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prisal on the Slavic Bulgarians for mas- 
sacres, pillage, and rapine they had in- 
flicted on Greek Macedonia during. three 
ears’ occupation, Generalissimo Stalin 
ept the fires of pan-Slavism banked— 


for a time. Though Bulgaria was a part- 


ner in pan-Slavism, a Russian-British un- 
derstanding made Greece. a predominant- 
ly British concern. 


Tito Stokes the Fire: On July 8, how- 
ever, when the reprisals had about run 
their course, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
stoked up the fire. Checked by Anglo- 
American forces in his attempt to annex 
Trieste and thus establish a Slavic strong- 
hold at the head of the Adriatic, Tito de- 
nounced the Greek regency for “perse- 
cuting” his Macedonian fellow Slavs. 

Tito called the area “Aegean Mace- 
donia” and the Russian press quickly 
picked up that item. It thus hinted that 
Stalin, too, might favor reviving the 
moribund autonomy movement in the 
region, whose fertile plains yield Greece 
revenues from a big tobacco crop and 
whose strategic port, Salonika, flanks the 
Dardanelles. 

Tito’s course required caution, how- 
ever. The original autonomy movement, 
launched in 1893 by a Macedonian stu- 
dent and later taken over by Bulgarian 
nationalists who stood behind the terror- 
ist Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (IMRO), called for inclu- 
sion of Yugoslav as well as Greek sections 
of Macedonia in an independent state. 
Lest his campaign boomerang, Tito rein- 
forced his troops in the Yugoslav sector, 
securing it while the troops applied pres- 
sure on the Greek section. Border shots 
were exchanged. 


The Greeks Back Down: The record 
of the Greeks was not entirely blameless. 
In the struggle for’ power after libera- 
tion, the Greek monarchist factions had 
sought popular support for themselves 
and tolerance of their British backers by 
reviving old Greek claims for parts of 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian Macedonia, 
claims the British were in no position 
to back up. 

Once Tito opened up, however, the 
present Greek Premier, Admiral Petros 
Voulgaris, sought to erase the mistake 
and withdraw any provocation to Slavs. 
In a speech at Salonika, he declared that 
Greece wished to live at peace with -its 
neighbors and implicitly dropped the ter- 
ritorial claims, insisting:-only that Greek 
Macedonia must remain Greek (of its 
1,500,000 people, only 50,000 are Slavs). 

Pan-Slavists refused to be mollified. 
Last week, the Yugoslav and Russian 
press campaigns against the “Fascist” 
regency were in swing while in 
Washington Ambassador Cimon Diaman- 
topoulos of Greece uneasily studied a pro- 
test against the “ 
left:at his embassy. by the left-wing Mace- 
donian-American Peoples League. Its 
membership was trivial (500). But ‘the 


7 Russian press played up the protest. 


persecutions” which was . 








It was a grand break for Abraham Overholt’s friends and 
neighbors. They were the first to-taste the grainy 


goodness of a great whiskey. That was in 1810. 

It is interesting to observe that the little old log cabin 
distillery beside the Youghiogheny River has evolved 

into the big modern plant in which Old Overholt is made 
on the sume site today. And that Old Overholt has never 
lost the rich, robust, grainy taste which made it a favorite 
so long ago and has continued to delight the palates 

of five generations. So if you'd enjoy a good, five-year-old 
rye that has earned its way, and tastes its age 


—try Old Overholt. 
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Signposts in the German Rubble: 
Famine, Cold, Disease, ‘Trouble 


The Reich’s Chief Needs 
Are Food and Coal Next Winter; 
Allies May Have to Help 


Harry Kern, Newsweex’s war and foreign 
editor, sends this picture of the major prob- 
lems facing the Allies in Germany. 


I clambered slowly to the top of the 
rubble heap. On all sides stretched acre 
after acre of twisted wreckage. This was 
what had been the main Krupp plant at 
Essen in the heart of the Ruhr. The si- 
lence was broken only by the shuffle of 
a few Germans threading their way 
through the ruins. The framework of a 
tall building stood out against the sky. 
On it were carved the dates 1914-1916. 


The Specter of Hunger: In the fore- 
ground I could look down blocks of a 
long factory section. Bombs had twisted 
the giant beams and left huge overhead 
cranes hanging from the skeleton of the 
buildings. Suddenly from deep in this 
abyss of destruction came clang, clang, 
clang—the sound of hammer striking 
metal. Someone somewhere had started 
work again. 

This incident is symbolic of what is 
happening throughout the Reich today. 
The Germans are going back to work 


and the Americans and British at least 


‘are. attempting to restore the peaceable 


economy of the former enemy. Despite 
the stress. placed on ending German 
power to make war, the first practical 
problem is to start the Reich economic 
machine functioning again. Thus the men 
on the spot in Essen, for example, are 
not preoccupied with how much ma- 
chinery is to be taken away eventually 
as reparations, but how to. get something 
functioning again so the vital needs of 
the population can be met. 

The reason for this attitude is simple: 
fear of what is going to happen this win- 
ter, not only in Germany but all over 
Europe. American and British officers al- 
ready see the shadow of starvation loom- 
ing in the Reich. If famine comes, trou- 
ble may spread quickly to other coun- 
tries, especially France. 


Some Winterhilfe, Please: During 
the warm stommer days Germany appears 
to be in fairly good condition. The wheat 
lies stacked in neat piles for mile after 
mile in the verdant countryside. In the 
cities, despite the all-pervading dust 
raised in the wrecked streets by Allied 
trucks, women and children looking 
clean and freshly starched emerge from 
the ruins where they live. Nearly every- 
one seems to have some work to do, even 
if it is only piling up bricks. Most of the 
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Will GI’s who fraternize in summer sympathize when wlionis 


‘International 





brings cold, hunger, and decpair to Germany? | 


streets have been cleared of wreckage, 

But this winter the picture is bound to 
change drastically. The pretty peasant 
costumes the frauleins wear as they frat- 
ernize with GI’s will not protect them in 


_ the bitter cold of German winter. The 


basic food ration of 1,150 calories a day 
can keep people alive and not much 
more. Health is certain to degenerate 
with the threat of epidemics always pres- 
ent. Further, there may also some 
problem of controlling sympathy for the 
onetime enemy among GI's. Fraterniza- 
tion has-changed the attitude of soldiers 
with remarkable speed. 

The hard fact is Britain and the United 
States will probably have to ship consid- 
erable food to the Reich this winter. Up 
until a few weeks ago officials were pro- 
claiming that under «no circumstances 
would we feed the Germans. But that is 
what we are already doing. The British, 
for example, found it impossible to main- 
tain rations in Essen without importing 
food.’In some ways the British and Amer- 
ican sectors in Germany may turn into a | 
gigantic WPA project ‘with the Germans 
mostly working on boondoggling jobs 
and the Allies supplying the food. 


Under the Red Star: The Berlin 


‘agreement may be of some benefit in 


meeting the crisis. But many doubt if 
much will be forthcoming from the Rus- 
sian zone. Only a few Americans or Brit- 
ish have seen much of the zone outside 
Berlin. They report, however, that the 
Russians have done a thorough job of 
stripping the country of food, cattle, and 
able-bodied men, with the Red Army 
living off the land. It is a safe bet that in- 
dustrial machinery awarded to the Soviet 
at Potsdam had long before been started 
on the way back to Russia. 

While those who have seen it some- 
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THROUGH COORDINATED ENGINEERING 


Here is an example of how a specially engineered 
rubber belt conveyor effected important savings in 
getting out coal quickly. Bridging a valley from 
mine to preparation plant, this aerial short-cut saves 
precious hours, increases material output. 

In planning this unusual installation, mine engi- 
neers, designers of mechanical equipment, and U. S. 
Rubber engineers worked asa group. The descending, 
suspended rubber belt conveyor developed by this 


three-way team has proved efficient and economical. 

U.S. Rubber belting specialists have become ex- 
perts in their field—gaining the broadest possible 
experience, by dove-tailing their efforts with those 
of the customer’s engineering staff on countless 
installations of every type. 

If you have a problem which can be solved by’ . 
the use of engineered rubber products, our engi- 
neers will be glad to work with you. 


SERVING. THROUGH SCIENCE @ WITH ENGINEERED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER .- NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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times describe the countryside in the Rus- 
sian zone as looking like a desert, the 
Red section of Berlin has been made 
something of a show piece of liberal 
treatment for the Germans. The first Rus- 
sian troops in Berlin did a considerable 
amount of raping, but these have now 
been replaced by other units. 

In Berlin itself all three Allies have al- 
ready achieved a fair degree of coopera- 
tion. In view of the devastated nature of 
the Russian zone in the Reich as a whole 
. it is hard to see how this cooperation can 
be as complete on a nationwide scale. 
Yet anything would be a great help to 
the Anglo-Americans because of a special 
circumstance—the peculiar economic or- 
ganization developed in the Reich. The 
key to this organization was a great dis- 
persal of manufacture. 


The Hard Way Back: For example, 
all filaments for light bulbs were made in 
one place and then shipped to another 
point for final assembly with other com- 
ponents. This has made restoration of 
German economy in Anglo-American 
zones difficult because vital items are con- 
stantly turning up that were made in the 
Russian zone. This manufacturing policy 


was the brainchild of War Production © 


Minister Albert Speer. 

Another complication in interchanging 
products between the Anglo-American 
and Russian zones is that it involves re- 
storing transport—perhaps the biggest 
economic headache of them all. 

So far, however, the British and Amer- 
icans have barely made a start in restor- 
ing transport in their own zones. In 
transport, as in everything else all over 
Europe, the situation depends on coal. 
There the vicious cycle swings back to 
food. The British have found that coal 
production in the Ruhr increased directly 
in proportion to the increase in food ra- 
tions. Production is up to one-severith of 
normal—but only because the Ruhr 
miners now are given the same ration as 
the British Army. 


The Test to Come: It is quite true 
that the bombing did far less absolute 
damage to German industry than it was 
supposed at the time. The best figure 
seems to be about 75 per cent of industry 
more or less intact, or at least repairable. 
However, transport ‘and communications 
disruption again make actual restarting of 
industry probably a matter of years. Fur- 
thermore, much of the Reich’s industry is 
useless to anyone because it was built to 
manufacture synthetic products, which 
now are far more expensive than nat- 
ural products. 

All this adds up to the fact that the 
future of Europe depends on what hap- 
pens this winter. If it passes without a 
serious explosion, the Allies will have a 
good chance of winning the peace. And, 
it must be remembered, in the battle of 
the peace, as in war, Germany is still the 
focal point of conflict. 








Britons wait for the trains at Paddington Station in a two-sidewalk queue 


Any Holiday Is Queue Day 
to Vacation-Hungry Britons 


Mary B. Palmer of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau sends this piece on the dif- 
ficulties of holidaying in Britain. 


If you devide on a little vacation out- 
side London this summer, you had better 
be physically 1-A and endowed with a 
saint’s—or an: Englishman’s—patience. Of 
course, you would be a fool even to at- 
tempt it if you had no reservation. 

But if that is true, there are thousands 
of fools in this country. After five years 
of war people are in no mood to listen 
to official warnings now that the seaside 
is technically open and cleared of: mines. 
Everybody seems to be dreaming of sun- 
ning on the sands. Hundreds end up 
dreaming on the sands instead. They 
have no other place to sleep. Hotel rooms 
are booked as far ahead as February. 


Take Shelter: But for those deter- 


mined to have a holiday out of the city, . 


there are a few simple rules to follow: 
Get to the railroad station by 5 a.m.; 
that way you might be near the head of 
the queue. Wear flat-heeled shoes in case 
you have to stand in the passageway of 
the train. Pack a sandwich hamper if 
you are going far; there still are no 


diners. When you have reached your des- | 


tination, do not bother haunting land- 


ladies. Just go straight to the nearest air- — 


raid shelter. 

From the first of June, vacation traffic 
built up-to the Bank Holiday climax this 
week. (Bank Holiday, the first Monday 
in August, is Britain's equivalent of the 
Fourth of July or Labor Day.) The big 
Paddington station in London had to 


-cope with 


evolve special traffic control in order to 
queues running four deep 
around the block. For the fifth consecu- 
tive Sunday, 20,000 railway workers 
went out on strike and further crippled 
transportation. 

But the three-hour waits common to 
London stations are nothing as compared 
with those in Birmingham. One week end 
there, people waited exactly twelve hours 
for trains to Wales. That is not the end 
‘of queues, either. As the line for one 
meal ends at Brighton, it starts forming 


for the next. Lunch queues begin at 


Bournemouth at 11:30 and end at 4. 
Cockle and whelk stalls are open again 
in Hastings, but you have to wait your 
turn. At Blackpool, a traditional holiday 
resort for workers in the Midlands an 
the north, vacationists figure they spend 
four hours daily lining up for everything 
from food to buses and gypsy palmists. 


‘Take Anything: Blitz enna comes 
in handy for those who fail to find rooms. 
All up and down the coast they are 
sleeping Saturday nights on park benches, 
beaches, railroad stations, and_air-raid 
shelters. The lucky ones use their cars. 
Blackpool opened its piers as bedless 
dormitories. One week end in Bridlington 
police barracks put up bleary-eyed va- 
cationers. 

The shortage of hotels caused by Gov- 
ernment requisitioning or by bombings 
and financial failure in slack years adds 
to the chaos. Tempers run. high where 
staffs are short. Landladies are more 
uppity than ever. Yet the crowds keep on 
coming. Statistically, the vacation pro 
lem stacks up like this: There is one- 
quarter less accommodation for twice the 
prewar holiday traffic. The increase is ex- 
plained by the fact that this is the -first _ 
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Today hundreds 
see Hawaii 
by television ... 


Monday evenings over NBC’s 
New York Station, WNBT. 


e 


_ Tomorrow thousands will 


to Hawaii by CLIPPER 


The vast reaches of the Pa- 

cific are an old stamping 

ground to Pan American. In 

1935, by way of Hawaii, 
Midway, Wake-and Guam, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways established to Ma- 
nila the first scheduled air service over 
any of the world’s major oceans. 


In 1937, that route was extended to 
Hong Kong... In 1940 Pan American 
established another route from Hawaii 
southwest to New Zealand. 


Today, of course, Pan American’s pri- 


mary duty is to help win the war in the 
Pacific. Only war-effort travelers can 
board Clippers for the Hawaiian Islands, 
But once Victory is won, thousands of 
Americans who have never seen these 


lovely islands will go there by Clipper. 


in ten hours from the Pacific Coast, 


Would you like to relax in a climate 
that’s never cold, never hot... swim at 
the world-famous beach at Waikiki... 
see Hawaiian girls dance the hula... 
taste delicious tropical fruits?... Well, 
the 100 and 200-passenger Clippers, 
now on order, are going to bring round- 
trip fares to Hawaii within reach of the 
average man and woman. 


And wherever you plan to fly after 
the war—Hawaii, Australia, China, 
Alaska, Europe or Latin America—see 
your Travel Agent for further details, 


or call— 


You'll step into a different 
world when you step aboard a 
postwar Clipper . . . Efficient 
stewards and stewardesses. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 
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chance for a real holiday sincé the war, 
yet those who could afford it still cannot 
go abroad. Moreover, the Holidays-With- 


Pay Act passed in 1988 has greatly in- 


creased the number of workers with paid 
holidays. 


Po 


Winnie Fights On 


There had been rumors of a dukedom 
‘for the old Tory. Another story going 
the rounds of Fleet Street bars was that 
he planned to retire to his country home 
and write his memoirs—“to jot down a 
word or two on the events of these last 
few years,” as he once put it. But last 
week Winston Churchill accepted neither 
retirement nor formal honors. On July 
80, Buckingham Palace an- | 


NL ay wn 





times on the door) and invited the mem- 
bers to the House of Lords to hear 
the royal proclamation ordering Parlia- 
ment to convene. A titter went up as 


Churchill and Herbert Morrison, acting. 
as government leader in Prime Minister 


Clement R. Attlee’s absence, bristled at 
each other when they were obliged to 
walk side by side. Recently they have 
been bitter enemies. 

The musical comedy atmosphere of 
Britain’s first new Parliament in ten years 
ended after the members trooped back 
to the House. Laborites and Tories alike 
joined in re-electing Col. Clifford Brown, 
a Conservative, to the Speaker’s chair, 
a nonpartisan post. Most of the new 
members—they totaled 345—gawked as 
Brown made a show of resistance; he had 
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general round of glad-handing, Prime 
Minister Attlee soon gave the answers: 
He announced 31 major appointments in 
addition to the six majority leaders in- 
stalled on July 27. The new appointees 
intluded A. V. Alexander as First Lord 
of the Admiralty; Aneurin Bevan, a vio- 
lent foe of Churchill, as Minister of 
Health; Emanuel Shinwell as Minister 
of Fuel and Power; George A. Isaacs, 
president of the Trades Union Council, 
as Minister of Labor and National Serv- 
ice,-and Ellen Wilkinson as Minister of 
Education. Among his appointments was 
that of former Leading Stoker Walter 
James Edwards, naval reservist who 
served with the black gangs on the Mur- 
mansk run, as Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The lower decker will‘ not hear 
admirals call him “sir.” 





nounced that as Churchill ten- 
dered his resignation as Prime 
Minister, King George asked 
him to accept the Order of the 
Garter, the highest honor of the 
. British Empire. But, said the an- 
nouncement, Churchill “begged 
His Majesty that in the present 
circumstances he might be al- 
lowed to decline the offer.” 

On Aug. 1,’as the new Labor 
Parliament assembled prior to 
its formal opening, the “child 
of the House of Commons” 
marched in and took his place 
on the Conservative benches, 
thereby announcing to the world 
his decision to return to his 
home and become the leader of 
His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 


Red Flag, Black Rod: 
Churchill’s reentry into the dim 
halls of Westminster brought 
forth a wild ovation from the 
badly thinned Tory ranks. One 
Conservative, overcome with 
emotion, started to quaver “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” A 
Tory chorus took up the chant. 
When the singing stopped, 
W. H. Guy, a diminutive Labor 
MP, turned to an equally small 
Yorkshire miner named George 
Griffiths and muitered: “We 
can’t let them get away with 
that! You start the ‘Red Flag’ 
and I'll conduct it.” Guy began 
waving his arms. 





International 
A House Goes Up: In the shadow of Big Ben, workmen 
demolish the bombed-out House of Commons. By au- 
tumn, they will lay the foundations of a new House— . 
modernized Gothic, but still oak-paneled, dark, and in- 
timate. It will probably take five years to complete. 


Nine of the ministers of Cabi- 
net rank were miners and six- 
. teen had only elementary-school 
education. The Conservative 
London Daily Mail acidly com- 
mented that the new govern 
ment would at least be “a test 
of the country’s elementary- 
school system.” And _ although 
Labor in the campaign had 
promised Britain new and 
younger blood, the youngest 
man in the formal twenty-man 
Cabinet was Bevan, 47. 


The Tories Shudder: But 
whatever the age and caliber of 
the new government, the Con- 
servatives of Britain expected 
the worst of it. On a short-wave 
broadcast to the United States, 
Harold J. Laski, the professional 
chairman of the Labor party’s 
policy-making National Execu- 

-s ‘tive Committee—who tries to 
give the impression that he has 
far more influence with Attlee, 
Morrison, and Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin than he actually 
has—cried: “This is the arrival 
of the people in power.” Then 
Laski, more left than deft, let 
fall an economic hot potato. He 

‘ snapped that public ownership 
of the Bank of England was the 
“key” to the government’s na- 
tionalization plan (see Ralph 
Robey’s Business Tides, page 
68). In a few hours, a major 





“Then raise the scarlet stand- 
ard high,” sang Griffiths, “Within its 
shade we'll live or die!” Gradually the 
backbenchers arose and began singing 
the revolutionary labor song, written in 
1889 during a dock strike. Even the 
new Labor ministers stood up, but they 
maintained a dignified silence. Church- 
ill grinned wickedly. 

After the tumult and the shouting died 
down the House got on with the tradi- 
tional ceremonies accompanying the 
opening of Parliament. Black Rod, the 
_King’s messenger, stalked into the cham- 
. ber (after discreetly knocking three 


to be dragged to the chair. The resist- 
ance, however, was purely traditional. 
Its origin had been lost in antiquity. 


The Miners Take Over: The House 
then adjourned until Aug. 15, when it will 
meet to hear King George read a speech 
written for him by the Labor Cabinet and 
setting the course of the new govern- 
ment. Meantime, it transacted no new 
business. Talk in the parliamentary Iob- 


bies centered around who would get 


what post, when, and how. 
Back from the Berlin conference to a 


: selling spree started in the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange on railroad, coal, 
and power shares. Bank of England stocks 
dropped eight points in eight hours. 


eon 
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France: Jackal’s Return 

The game was up. At the Prat de 
Llobregat airfield outside Barcelona the 
traitor sat heavily on a camp stool, wait- 
ing desperately for a last reprieve. It did 
not-come. The Franco government had 
found Pierre Laval‘ too hot to handle. 
Just three months after the former Vichy 














‘Ladmit it, “sighed Elsie, (have 
men on ny mind {” 


HAT!” exploded Elmer, the bull. 
“Men on your mind! And me slaving my 
hoofs to the bone for you! Woman, have 
you gone man-crazy?” 


“I was never saner in my life,” answered 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. “The men on my 
mind are the millions of boys who'll be 
returning from war. And I’m terribly con- 
cerned about them. We folks at home must 
never let them down.” 


“Who’s letting them down!” stormed 
Elmer. “Didn’t you ever hear of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights? Isn’t the government put- 
ting up the money for special training? 
Isn’t it doing a bang-up job of fixing up 
the wounded? If that’s all you’re mooning 
about, we can all get back to bed, and leave 
those boys to the government.” 

“But we can’t do that!” protested Elsie. 
“Those boys will need things no govern- 


ment can give them. They'll need the feel- 
ing that they belong again. They'll need 
understanding and love.” 


“Love!” mimicked Elmer. “I suppose 


Elsie, “Borden’s Homogenized Milk has 
cream and Vitamin D in every sip.” 

“Now, look here!” bellowed Elmer, “I 
know we make our living from milk, but 
our red-blooded fighters will want three 
square meals a day!” 


“Especially if they’re good American 
meals,” agreed Elsie, “with real American 


food. Like fresh orange juice, and creamy 
mashed potatoes all fluffy rich with fine 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. And 3-inch 
steaks. And,naturally,Borden’s Fine Cheeses! 
They’re mighty smooth nourishment!” 


to dispense all this love and understanding 
to the boys when they come home?” 


“Mothers, wives, sweethearts—and friends, 
too,” answered Elsie. “Mothers can do a lot 
by recognizing that sons who went away 
boys have come back men, and should be 
treated like men. Wives can help by being 
patient and understanding when their hus- 
bands rebel at routine. It’s not going to be 
easy for an ex-fighter to learn all over again 
how to be a civilian, particularly if he 
comes back handicapped. Then he needs 
more than government help and vitamins.” 


“Don’t tell me,” needled Elmer, “that 
a ert ‘INV TO DRINK YOUR VITAMINS 


you're passing up a chance to tell about 
Hemo, the gl-orious chocolate food drink 
that’s teeming with vitamins and minerals?” 


“See!” cried Elsie, “you can be helpful. 
But let’s save some of that helpfulness for 
the boys. Maybe we can help them get 
settled in homes and jobs. Maybe—” 


“OK!” said Elmer, “I'll throw a party.” 


“That’s not exactly what I mean,” smiled 
Elsie, “but if you do throw your party, don’t 


forget to serve ice cream. It was a wonder- 
ful help in keeping up the morale of the 
boys when they were in the service! And 
just to be sure they like it, serve delicious 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets. 
They're cheery treats at any time.” 

“The treat I’d like best in all the world,” 
sighed Elmer wearily, “is to hit the hay. 
And now that you’ve said your piece about 
the boys, please say your other one, and 
let’s get to bed. You know—” 


“Everybody knows,” chuckled Elsie, “éf 
it’s Borden’s it’s GOT to be good!” 


TUNE IN Borden's Radio = 
on CBS Starting * Sal 6 pony ay Pome 


'e Music, Guest Stars! 
i Station. 


you'll dole it out with the cereal and your See your Newspaper for Time and 


Borden’s Homogenized Milk mornings?” 
“Morning, noon, or night,” countered 


“And you’re a pretty smooth one,” coun- 
tered Elmer, “sliding in your plug on 
Borden’s! Get back on the trolley! Who's 











YOU'LL SAY 


“PREWAR LEADER...WARTIME LEADER... 
POSTWAR LEADER, TOO” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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West Virginia |: 


MINERAL TREASUR CHEST... 


The immense storehouse of all- 
purpose bituminous coal and the many 
other natural resources of West Virginia 
have been a vital factor in our Nation's 
war effort. Yet, the full potentialities 
of this productive state can be realized 
only in times of peace. West Virginia 
welcomes new industry and men with 
vision who look forward to the increas- 
ingly important role this State is des- 
tined to play in the industrial future 
of America. 


Cararacnee SI Rr Sea S® 


Clarence W. Meadows 
Governor of West Virginia 
AN 
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West Virginia is 
justly proud of her 
historical importance, 
as well as her mineral 
wealth. Through her valleys 
and over her hills and moun- 
tains wound the Indian trails 


Top ranking producer of all the United States, . 
more than one-fourth of the Nation’s total output 
of bituminous coal is mined in West Virginia — 
“‘Treasure Chest’’ in the Appalachians and gate- 
way to the West. Natural gas, oil, brines, lime- 















which were used by America’s stone, water and forest products are available off 
pioneers. West Virginia’s Freemen in quantity. hin 
CRE Ene eT a ae West Virginia is attractive to the chemical An 
embryonic United States during sul 
san ieee, industry, to manufacturers of glass, glassware, toc 
iron and steel. Well-located sites for new industry ah 
are available. The rugged beauty of her moun- shi 
tains, living conditions and recreation facilities Pa 

are compelling assets of the state. . 
A pioneer that blazed a steel trail across this Fr 

empire of Fuel Satisfaction, Norfolk and Western of 
main line rails today span southern West Virginia | 
from border to border, and connect the state with se] 
the Eastern Seaboard at the great Port of Norfolk, the 
Va., and with the Middle West at Cincinnati and sp: 
Columbus, Ohio. Other lines provide fast, effi- m: 
cient service to the North and the South. ba 
With West Virginia, the Norfolk and Western su 
looks forward to the postwar years of greater oppor- foi 
aud tunity, steady development, and new progress in M 
the state. For accurate data on this vigorous in 
R A | L Ww A Y Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agri- ed 
cultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, th 
FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS Roanoke 17, Va. wi 
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chief of government fled to Spain to es- 
cape retribution for his crimes, the order 
from the Spanish Foreign Office came 
through formally “inviting” him to “aban- 
don Spanish territory.” 


Tf Pétain Can .. .’: As mechanics 


sweated over the same unmarked Junkers - 


88 in which he had flown from Bolzano 
last May, Laval collapsed with fear. But 
after doctors quickly revived him, he 
made one last effort to escape by offering 
his two Luftwaffe pilots 1,000,000 francs 
($20,000) each if they would take him 
to Portugal instead of Allied territory. 
Laval swore he would pay them in “good 
money instead of devaluated francs.” The 
Germans refused. 

Laval shrugged: “I suppose if Pétain 
can face the music I-can.” But later he 
shouted: “It is unfair... 
delivering me to my coun- 
try.” Shortly after dawn 
next morning, Spanish po- 
lice bundled Laval and his 
sobbing wife into the 
plane. It landed some four 
hours later at an Ameri- 
can 65th Division airfield 
at Hérsching near Linz, 
Austria. 

Dressed in a dark blue 
pin-striped suit and lean- 
ing heavily on a cane, La- 
val stepped from the plane. 
He looked older than his 
62 years. His rumpled 
-clothes hung in folds—he 
had lost almost 40 pounds 
—and a collar several sizes 
too large drooped around 
his emaciated neck. But 
his lips still curled open 
in the familiar sneer, show- ° 
ing teeth almost black from. 
tobacco stains. 


The Spoils: American 
officers promptly searched 
him and found $10,000 in 
American $500 hills. As a 
suicide precaution, they 
took away his penknife and the tiepin he 
always. wore in his white cravat, then 
shipped him off in an American plane to 
Paris. There; at Le Bourget airport, while 
a magistrate arrested him, the heavy 
French police guard burst out into cries 
of “salaud” and “ad bas Laval.” 

Laval and his wife were placed in 
separate cells in Fresnes Prison. Outside 
the prison a small crowd howled and 
spat on the ground. When an examining 
magistrate sealed his fourteen pieces of 
baggage, Laval broke into tears. The 
suitcases supposedly contained evidence 
for his defense. For, although a special 
Marseille court sentenced him to death 
in absentia in October 1944, he undoubt- 
edly faced another trial for treason. In 
the trial of his former Vichy chief, at 


which he testified “only for Laval,” the 


traitor gave a preview of his own brazen 
defense, 


Sees 


-courtroom chorus rose when -h 








The Marshal and Friend 


Neither the prosecution nor the defense 
wanted Henri Philippe Pétain’s oily ac- 
complice to testify in the trial of the old 
marshal. Both sides feared his slanderous 
tongue and his slimy skill for wriggling 
out of blame. But on the insistence of 
the aggressive jury, Pierre Laval, the 
chief architect of France’s disaster, was 
taken from Fresnes to Paris two days 
after his return to the country and 
whisked through an underground pass- 
age into the packed courtroom of the 
Paris Palais de Justice. 


‘He Let Me: Slowly, almost hesi- 
tantly at first, then with his old bra- 
zen confidence, Laval began his two- 
day “deposition”—“really a part of my 





own trial,” he said accurately. For the 
first time in the Pétain trial, the court- 
room was united in loathing for a wit- 
ness. The jury, press, and public: jeered 
when he shouted: “I am not a Nazil 
I am not a Fascist! I love France!” The 
e de- 
claimed: “I respect human life.” 

But stubbornly, with self-righteous in- 
dignation, he insisted on his partriotism 
and his republicanism, and defended his 
devious maneuvers as Vichy chief of 
government with the alibi now standard 
at the Pétain trial: Collaboration’ was 
France’s only means of survival; he and 


the marshal were prisoners of the Ger-_ . 


mans. Laval had taken no gath before 
entering the witness stand; hé spoke with 
assurance, alternately incriminating and 
defending Pétain. The marshal, he said, 
had nothing to do with France’s unpre- 
paredness for war, was a powerless ad- 





| ‘Associated Press 
Laval testifies only for Laval, not for Pétain 
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ministrator at Vichy, and had ordered 
French troops in North Africa to aid the 
invading Allies in 1942. But, he added, 
when “I broadcast to the French people 
that I hoped for a German victory .. . 
that broadcast was approved by the 
marshal.” 


The Admiral’s Kind Word: The old 
marshal, who dozed during much of the 
testimony, denied he had approved the 
words spoken by the man he once de- 
scribed as a “dung heap.” He still refused 


to testify. He ignored, with real or pre- 


tended deafness, violent courtroom alter- 
cations, though when he could stand. 
the boredom no longer he cut short a 
long-winded military lecture by a defense 
witness with the remark: “That’s enough 
on tactics.” In the second week of his 
trial, though testimony 
shifted from the prosecu- 
tion to the defense, it was 
still a bitter, muddy re- 
hash of the tragedy of de- 
feat and occupation. 

Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
former Ambassador to 
Vichy, stated in a letter to 
the marshal that “I had 
then, as I have now, the 
conviction that your prin- 
cipal concern was the wel- 
fare and protection of the 
helpless people of France.” 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
commander-in-chief of the 
French armies in 1940 
and now himself a’ pris- 
oner, declared that the 
French Cabinet and not 
Pétain first suggested an 
armistice in 1940. 

Engulfed by conflicting 
testimony and fast-expand- 
ing blame for France’s 
defeat, André Mornet, the 

. High . Court prosecutor, 
abruptly dropped the first ° 
and what had been con- 
sidered the more im- 
portant of his two charges 
against Pétain. He would not attempt, 
he announced, to prove that Pétain had 


‘conspired against the security of the 


state, but only that he was guilty of 
treason (intelligence with the enemy), 


Justice Is Bewildered: Rapidly, the 
Pétain trial was turning from drama to 
a -near-farcical spectacle of bewildered 
French justice. Its jurors (twelve repre- 
senting French resistance groups and 
twelve members of Parliament who op- 
ya Pétain) reflected popular contempt 

y reading newspapers in court, working 
crossword puzzles, or sleeping. News- 
Papers of both the Right and Left at- 
tacked the court for permitting dubious, 
irrelevant testimony which beclouded the 
main issue. The Communist Humanité 


said scornfully that the trial, instead of 
dealing with Pétain, “has too often re- 
sembled parliamentary discussions.” 
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Alexander the Great 


As they had almost every five years 
in the last 75 years, Canadians speculated 
during: the last few months on the ap- 
pointment' of their next Governor Gen- 
eral, personal representative of the Brit- 
ish King in Canada and symbol of the 
tie binding autonomous members of the 
British Commonwealth. Always the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada has been a 
Briton. 

Recently, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King admitted that appointment of a 
Canadian, often advocated in the last 25 

ears, was under. consideretion, but his 
ite attracted little popular support. 


The More It Changes: Last week 
Canadians learned there would be no 
break with tradition. As in 1919 when 
Baron Byng of Vimy, who commanded 
the Canadian Corps, became Governor 
General, the postwar representative of 
the Crown will be a great soldier who 
commanded Canadian soldiers 
in action: Field Marshal Sir 
Harold R._L. G. Alexander, 53, 
Supreme Allied Commander of 
the Mediterranean theater, who 
succeeds the Earl of Athlone, 
uncle of King George. 

Britain’s youngest Field Mar- 
shal, Alexander seemed a happy 
choice for his liaison role in 
North America. In Italy, where 
his North African-won reputa- 
tion as one of this war’s greatest 
strategists had been enhanced, 
he had earned the respect and 
admiration of the: Canadians, 
Americans, and British under his 
command. In both North Africa. 
‘and Italy, he had earned high 
praise also as an administrator 
and diplomatist. An expert lin- 
guist, he speaks Russian, French, 
German, Italian, and Urdu.* 

But essentially Sir Harold is 
a professional soldier of the tra- 
ditional British type. An Ulster- 
man (like many British gener- 
als, including Brooke, Dill, and 
Montgomery of this war), he is 
a son of the late fourth Earl of 
Caledon and was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. In four 
years with the Irish Guards. in * 
the last war, he won promotion from 
lieutenant to colonel, was wounded twice, 
and received four decorations. 

On duty,: “Fighting Alex” was known 
as a model Guards officer: a martinet with 
a great flow of blasphemy over trifles, al- 
ways up to something to “irritate the 
Hun,” and never in higher spirits or bet- 
ter humor than when in a tough spot. Off 





©The Persianized Moslem form of Hindustani, 


The new Governor-General, his wife 


duty, he was continually concerned about 
the welfare of his men. The only British 
officer to command a battalion of Ger- 
mans against the Russians in Latvia in 
1919, he won the German accolade: 
Alexander the Great-diplomat. 


The More It Is the Same: This ian: 


brought Alexander distinction as a great 
general and leader. Commanding the 
last British troops to leave Dunkerque in 
1940, he sat on the beach, nonchalantly 
building sand castles. An aide remarked: 
“Sir, it looks as if we will have-to sur- 
render.” Alexander replied: “So it does, 
But I don’t know the form for surrender- 
ing. So it seems we can’t.” He sent his 
staff back to England 24 hours before he 
embarked himself, the last man to leave. 

Back in England, Alexander took over 
the Southern Command, preparing for 
the expected German invasion. In 1942 
he was sent to Burma, where he extri- 
cated four-fifths of the British troops from 
disaster in another famous retreat. Of 





this, his only comment, was: “I found 
a retreat and took it to oblivion.” 
Recalled to Egypt -when Marshal Er- 


‘win Rommel was battering at the gates 


of Alexandria, Alexander finally found 
the men and matériel, with Gen. Sir Ber- 
nard L.. Montgomery to lead them, to 
make effective his creed of “attack, at- 
tack, and attack again.” Rommel’s army 
was driven back and smashed in Tunisia. 


At the Alexanders’: modest, two-story 






and son 





villa in Windsor Forest, Lady Margaret 
Alexander, 37, daughter of the Fifth Earl 
of Lucan and probably the youngest wife 
of:a Governor General in Canada’s his- 
tory, said she was “thrilled, simply 
thrilled” at her husband’s appointment. 
Neither the Field Marshal nor his’ wife 
has been to Canada, With their three 
children—Rose, 13, Shane, 10, and Brian, 
6—they will start their five-year tenure 
of Rideau Hall, Ottawa, next spring. 


PP 


Toppy Tells It 


‘ Ten Canadians had won the Victoria 
Cross, highest award for valor- in the 
British Empire, in this war. Last week 
Canadians learned that the eleventh win- 
ner was Cpl. Frederick G. Topham, 26, 
a medical orderly who had never used 
a weapon against the enemy. 

Topham, born and schooled in Toron- 
to, spent two years as a Northern On-. 
tario mining “mucker” before joining the 
army. He was with the First Canadian 
Parachute Battalion when he dropped 
near Wessel, Germany, last March. Un- 
daunted when snipers’ bullets killed two 
other medical orderlies, he dove out un- 

der a hail of fire to rescue a 

wounded man. Though shot in 

the nose he kept going, brought 
the casualties back, and declined 
medical aid himself. For six 

‘ hours under heavy fire, he con- 

tinued to bring in the wounded, 

including three men trapped in 

a burning and exploding gun 
_ carrier, from which an officer 
~~ had watned all his men. 

Six feet 2 inches tall, weigh- 
ing 250 pounds, “Toppy” had 
considerable trouble enlisting in 
the paratrdops corps. To make 
the corps’ tough requirements, 
he dieted for ten days and lost 
85 pounds. Last week he de- 
scribed his epic day modestly: 
“There wasn’t. much to it. We 
jumped from about 600 feet, and 
I was lucky enough to get down 
in one piece. Some of the boys 
were hit and as medical cor- 
poral it was my job to look after 
them. That's the story.” 


Pe 


-Canadian Trends 
Union Soon? Britain’s Labor 
government is expected to re- 
vive.the effort to unite Canada 
and Newfoundland. Canada, strongly 


desiring union, will not initiate the 


move itself for fear of prejudicing New- 
foundland. 


Wage Fight: Blaming low wages for 
the current manpower shortage in Cana- 
dian mines, unions will fight in the 
next few ‘months to have the basic 

for underground: i 
to $1 an hour. : 
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85% of Transatlantic Air Express 
Rides to Pan American Clipper by 


WMloter “/ransport! 


_ NEEDED CARGOES for distant parts of 
the world speed over the road by Fruehauf Trailers 
and then by air over the seas in Pan American Clippers. 


A 2,500-pound crankshaft needed to put a warship back 
into commission ... plasma and penicillin for our wounded 
soldiers... a part for a heavy war machine... are typical 
of an infinite range of desperately needed items—some- 
times amounting to as much as 10,000-pound Clipper 
cargo—arriving by road and leaving by air. 

Of the shipments received at New York to go aboard 
the Clippers for international transportation, it is estimated 
that at least 85% is brought by trucks and trailers. 

From a thousand or more miles away, critical shipments 
are placed in Fruehauf Truck-Trailers, rushed directly to 
New York, there to be transferred to the overseas planes 
Ss and 24 hours later landed across the Atlantic. 

ALi ; % | That is the picture today. What is it for peacetime and 
Me _- aa. Neon tomorrow? The future of joint motor transport and trans- 
oceanic flying freight is tremendous and dramatic. Bigger 
planes, designed to carry much larger loads, are on order. 

Trucks, trailers and trans-oceanic planes will remake 
world commerce, just.as motor transport has revolutionized 
business in America. 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. - DETROIT 32 


ay” iS a © ae ; Service in Principal Cities 








MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 

If you aren’t using truck transportation, have 
you ever challenged your shipping costs and ry 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional 


NC 
haulers can do for you? Get the facts today! “Engineered Thanepoitalion ™ 


Reg. U. 5. Pot. OF. 
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Argentina: Party Line 

Back in December 1948, the Colonels’ 
government abolished political parties in 
Argentina. Last week, in line with its 
promise of elections a few months hence, 
it announced that parties would be re- 
organized under new rules. First, the 
government will name federal electoral 
courts. Within ten days after they are 
set up the courts will name a provisional 
committee of fifteen party members of 
unchallenged authenticity for each of the 
three traditional parties—National Demo- 
crat (Conservative), Radical (Unidén 
Civica Radical), and Socialist. These 
committees will reorganize the parties. 
The government added that “there is no 
reason why the Communist party cannot 
take part in political activities,” if it sup- 
ports the constitution and laws of the 
country and renounces violence. 

Last Monday the government lifted 
the state of siege whicn had prevailed 
since Dec. 1941. Civil liberties, in- 
cluding freedom of the press and of 
assembly were restored thereby, al- 
though police retained the right to “reg- 
ulate” meetings. 

This sounded like an important step 
toward free elections. But leaders of the 
Radical party quickly criticized the re- 
organization plan. A minority group of 
Radicals favors the Presidential candidacy 
of the strong man, Vice President Juan 
D. Perén. Party chiefs were afraid that 
the way was now open for the appoint- 


ment of a committee of fifteen Perén 
men who might “reorganize” the whole 
party behind him. : 


Dropping the Admiral: Announce- 
ment of these changes was one of the 
last acts of the Navy Minister, Rear 
Admiral Alberto Teisaire, in his second 
capacity as Acting Minister of the In- 
terior. On Aug. 2 Dr. J. Hortensio 
Quijano, lawyer and railroad builder, ac- 
cepted appointment as Interior Minister 
“to contribute to the process of normaliza- 
tion.” Political rumor ‘said that Teisaire 
had been forced to give up the Interior 
post by high officers of the navy who did 
not want to be involved in the political 
maneuvers of the army government. 


Sa 


Brazil Emerges From War 
Second Power in Americas 


A NEewswEEX correspondent in Rio de 
Janeiro sent the following story last week 
on recent naval and military develop- 
ments in Brazil. 


The recent visit to Brazil of Admiral 
Jonas Howard Ingram, commander-in- 
chief of the United States Atlantic Fleet, 
had important political implications 
which were largely overlooked by the 
United States press. His ostensible pur- 
pose was to bid farewell to the Brazilian 
authorities, now that war in the South At- 
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lantic is over, and to attend to certain 
legal formalities in connection with the 
closing out of the United States Navy’s 
naval and air combat units in Brazil. But 
Brazilians were most impressed by some 
of the admiral’s public statements. 

He said flatly in an open press confer- 
ence: “Brazil has placed itself alongside 
the United States as one of the two fore. 
most powers of this hemisphere . . . I do 
not believe the Brazilian people realize 
how far Brazil has advanced itself inter. 
nationally.” Later he said: “I have no 
doubt that after the war the United States 
will do much for the Brazilian Navy . . , 
Details will have to wait until we know 
how much surplus material we have after 
Japan is beaten . . . To be strong, to be 
great, to advance, Brazil must and will 
have a great navy.” 


Washington-Rio Axis: As a matter of 
fact, Brazil right now i: armed to the 
teeth with matériel sent to its army, navy, 


.and air forces by the United States. The 


Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul is 
one huge airfield. | 

All this definitely proves one thing: 
The balance of power in this hemisphere 
now rests on an axis between Washing. 
ton and Rio de Janeiro. Definitely though 
not irretrievably, Argentina has lost its 
leadership in the political and military 
fields, and it is within Brazil’s power to 
take the financial, commercial, and eco- 
nomic lead on the continent. It remains 
to be seen whether Brazil will be astute 
enough to grasp its opportunity or wheth- 
er Argentina can retrieve its former polit- 


-ical and military leadership and main- 


tain its economic position. 

‘But Brazil has problems, too. One of 
these is the Brazilian Expeditionary Force, 
just returned from action in Italy. A reli- 
able Brazilian civilian told this corre- 
spondent that he had encountered two 
wounded Brazilian officers in the Catete 
Palace (the Presidential offices). They 
said they were trying to see President 
Getulio Vargas “for the fifth time to com- 
plain about the lack of decent hospital fa- 


cilities for us in Brazil. It’s a crying shame 


—and from a government accountable to 
no one for the past eight years, too. If we 
don’t see Vargas this time [they didn’t], 
ing.to see the: general.” “The 
general?” the civilian asked, “Dutra, I sup- 
pose?” (Eurico Gaspar Dutra who re- 
signed last week as War Minister in order 
to run for President.) “Dutra, nothing, 
one officer replied, “Mascarenhas de Mo- 
raes [commander of the BEF]. Don’t you 
know there are two armies in Brazil now: 
that of the Minister of War, which has 


_ never fired a shot for Brazil, and Mas- 


carenhas’s, blooded in Italy?” 

The civilian may not have known this, 
but the government does. It is trying to 
prevent the BEF -from remaining under 
arms as a combative force by dispersing 
officers and men to all parts of Brazil, re- 
turning some to civilian life, assigning 
others to new units, etc. The government 
has its eyes open. 
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it will bear is— 


Some fine day you’ll have your first look at the 
sensational new Frazer automobile. Before you 
step inside you will stop and marvel at its beauty. 
Then you'll slide behind the wheel, and glide off 
into a new motoring experience! You'll feel a 
grand sense of roominess and comfort—of silent 
smoothness, limitless power and surging speed! 
You won’t believe it’s true until a dozen thrilling 
miles have passed. Then you’ll settle back in 
sheer contentment. “This is it!” you'll almost 


shout. ‘This is the car that I’ve been waiting for!” "ie 


~ 


sf 


Yes, the automobile Joseph W. Frazer and his 
associates are grooming for production at Gra- 
ham-Paige is the exciting new kind of car that all 
America wants! It’s engineered from smart new 
designs, of startling new materials, for a bright 
new age!»And Joseph W. Frazer’s skilled and 
experienced young organization at Graham-Paige 
has what it takes to build it! You'll want to see 
this. new -car, to drive it, “to own it. So, in order: 


‘not: to miss it when it comes, be sure to “‘keep 
-“ watching the news from Graham- Paige!” 





GRAHAM- PAIGE. MOTORS. CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
oie 





Tonks, Armored tending Croft ond Precision Parts for Super- Bombers 
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Wallace Takes Up a Plan to Dot 
Country With Commerce Agents 


Would Use Them to Collect 
and Hand Out Factory, Market 
Information for Businessmen 


No sparks, pinwheels, or Roman can- 
dles have shot from the windows of the 
Department of Commerce since Henry 
A. Wallace moved into Jesse Jones’s of- 
fice last March. Outwardly, life has gone 
on much the same behind the massive 
stone facade on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Yet its corridors, so sleepy during the 
years when the department was a for- 
a stepchild of the New Deal, are 

umming today with talk of imminent, 
far-reaching change, so sweeping that 
Wallace will have to ask President Tru- 
man’s approval before he submits his re- 
organization program to Congress. 

For weeks past, a three-man commit- 
tee named by Wallace has been quietly 
talking with some 45 department heads 
and other officials on preliminary plans. 
The prime concern is maintenance of full 
employment—the legendary “60,000,000 
jobs.” The department’s own contribu- 
tion to full employment, as Wallace sees 
it, is to provide the fullest pos- 
sible information service to busi- 
ness. He has in mind particu- 
larly “little business,” which is 
closest to the heart of the tousle- 
haired Iowan who built a $200,- 
000-a-year-profit concern out of 
the seed-corn experiments he 
started in his backyard as a boy. 


An Arkansas Model... Wal- 
lace has been studying the ef- 
forts that Arkansas, a predomi- 
nantly agricultural state, has 
made to industrialize itself by 
encouraging small businesses. 

The state set aside a $250,- 
000 annual budget for a Re- 
sources and Development Com- 
mission, composed of fifteen 
businessmen and eight state of- 
ficials. The commission works 
closely with the Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council (in effect the 
state chamber of commerce) 
and its network of county coun- 
cils. Both are supplied with in- 
formation on agricultural, engi- 
neering, and marketing problems 
by the University of ‘Arkansas 
Bureau of Research. Results are - 
indicated by the fact that in the 
oo five years some 856 in- 

ustrial plants, exclusive of 60 


new war plants, have been established in 
Arkansas, with an average investment of 
$15,000. 

The Arkansas men, however, felt one 
big lack—adequate information on price, 


’ competition, and possible sales areas. 


They sent H. K. Thatcher, an old friend 
and former seed-corn customer of Wal- 
lace’s to Washington to tell the Secre- 
tary about Arkansas and get the Federal 
Government to help out. 


< 


..» For a National Machine: Wallace ' 


picked one of his favorite economists, 
C. §. Logsdon, former marketing expert 
at Michigan State College, to investigate. 
Logsdon quietly attended a meeting of 
two of the Arkansas County Economic 
Councils and heard representatives of 
five towns make reports. 

One reported a new cheese plant. A 
second said materials were being ob- 


tained for a clothespin factory. A third 
announced the opening of a broom fac- 
tory. A fourth said he was working on 
priorities for a quick-freeze plant. 
Logsdon was impressed by the ingen- 
ious'nature of some of the new industries: 
canning and quick-fréeze plants close to 





Wallace discusses more control over more statistics 





the farmfields; a bottle-making plant to 
supply the needed bottles; a cardboard- 
container plant to package the froze 
vegetables. One «self-contained firm is 
marketing in one package a frozen chick- 
en-dinner—a whole chicken, mashed po- 
tatoes, gravy, and a vegetable. It sells 
thd entrails and waste from the chickens 
to a man who has a new process for 
making high-grade oils from dsken fats, 
Logsdon came back from Arkansas en- 
thusiastic. He reported in detail how the 
state commission and the university pre- 
pare, and the Economic Councils distrib- 


‘ute, information on a specific small indus- 


try; how the county committees, finding 
one suitable to their neighborhood, call in 
the engineer from the research bureau, 
who looks the place over, designs a plant, 
and figures cost; how they then go to the 
local banker with a concrete project. 

Most important, he recommended a 
national version of the Arkansas Plan. He 
has sold Wallace on the idea. 


Significance-—— 


The Logsdon report implies centralized 
control and decentralized output of con- 
crete, useful information for businessmen. 
Up to now, the Commerce Department 
has lumped together such information by 


_ States, and this, in Logsdon’s opinion, can 


hide valuable marketing data that be- 
come apparent in  county-by-county 
analysis. ‘ 

As part of the program, Wallace prob- 
ably will reach out for statistical services 
now operated by the Smaller War Plants 
ep. and the War Production. Board. 
And the former Secretary of Agriculture 

may establish county commerce 

agents who would parallel the 

Department of Agriculture-spon- 

sored farm agents, in every coun- 

ty where such action could be 
justified by -business volume. 
Just as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration _pro- 
‘ grams—cotton, wheat, corn-hog, 
and the like—have been focused 
on the county farm agent, so 
the smaller business programs 
of the future may be focused on 
a county commerce agent, partly 
subsidized by the government. 
He will be the key man. 
Through him, Wallace appar- 
ently hopes to organize smaller 
business into a political force for 
the Department of Commerce, 
just as the farm bureau agents 
were a political force for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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‘¢ 
Stop, Look .. .’ 

For- the benefit of returning 
veterans, the Department of 
Commerce last week offered 
timely advice: Before leaping 
into business, study hd Ee 
fications and the pitfalls ahead. 
“A Commerce Department 
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‘In every department—from presi- 


dent's office to factory shipping 
dock —anywhere paper work is 
needed, there is an opportunity to 
save time, lighten labor and save 
money. 


Multilith Duplicating points the 
way with the introduction of a new 
idea—the Systemat. The Systemat is 
an inexpensive master sheet that 





_ MULTIRITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Malsilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Maltigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


reproduces.lines and text for stand- 
ardized forms along with variable 


information at one time—and in one 


‘ 


single operation. 

The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
cating are so revolutionary that it 
opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
date several forms into one and 
effect many other short cuts. 


We can show you how top execu- 
tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 


eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 


mats are saving time and avoiding 


Multi 


TAADE- MARK AGE 


Changing Conditions 
| Demand — 
Changed Methods 






errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 


Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin- 
cipal cities of the world.-: 
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PENN MUTUAL'S use of Kardex “FACT-POWER” 


... for the 


“city” of 
protect 


@ Many thousands of 
families are now en- 
joying what used to be 
the privilege of a com- 
parative few—economic independ- 
ence. Each month enough of these 
men and women to make a good- 
sized city receive, regularly, a check 
for annuities or life insurance bene- 
fits from The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Unfailing promptness and accu- 
racy are as important to Penn Mu- 
tual as they are to the people whose 

‘income these checks provide. So 
‘Penn Mutual makes sure . . . and 
uses Kardex Visible for the impor- 
tant records that control 
these payments. 
f- Errors and delays have 
| been cut to the vanishing 
point, while the growing 
“number of payments has 
been handled by fewerclerks. 
Reference is so fast, so sim- 





SYSTEM 










K ARDEX 


ple, so easy with Kar- 
dex visible margin that 
a mistake would be 
hard to make! 

Nor do Penn Mutual’s records be- 
come lost or mislaid because even in 
use, they always remain in place. At 
a flip of the finger all needed facts 
come into instant view. 

While Penn Mutual’s administra- 
tive control is a notable example of 
the effective use of “‘Fact-Power”’, 
every business has vital record-keep- 
ing jobs to which Kardex can bring 
greater speed and efficiency—im- 
proved accuracy and facility: of ex- 
ecutive control. 

For better control of pro- 
curement, materials, produc- 
tion, sales or personnel acti- 
vities, write, phone or wire 
our nearest Branch Office. 


of course! . 
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pamphlet, “Establishing and Operating 
Your Own Business,”* pictures the fun 
of being your own boss and tells the other 
side of the story, too. You'll have to obey 
the labor laws, puzzle out complicated tax 
returns and pay up, and remember your 
customers have the whip hand. Your 
chance to succeed is slim unless you’re well 
equipped with capital and experience. 


ows 


Holding Their Noses 


When it rains hard in the bleak coal- 
mining village of Force, Pa., the out- 
houses overflow into the mud streets. 
Wells became foul. “At night,” the miners 
say, “we leave the windows closed or we 
get one hell of a smell.” 

Under these conditions Force’s only 
doctor, 32-year-old Betty Hayes, could 








| Associated Press 
Dr. Betty would clean up a town 


accomplish little. On July 15 she re- 
signed from the Shawmut Mining Co., 
which owns the whole village. In turn the 
850 miners went on strike. They wouldn't 
work without a doctor. And they liked 
Dr. Betty’s ideas about running water, 
bathrooms, and sewers. 

Shawmut stood pat. A water and 
sewage system would cost too much, 
especially since the mine might be 
worked out in six years. Said General 
-Manager Frank Lambert: “We'll have to 
see who gets tired waiting first.” 


ro 


Where Have You Been? 


Veterans returning to the job from 
foreign service may carry strange, dor- 
mant diseases. The Inland Steel Co. of 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., is showing how to 
find, diagnose, and treat them through 
industrial medicine. 

Inland’s system was devised by its 





*On sale by the Su 
t Printing 
10 cents a copy. 


tendent of Documents, 
ice, Washington, D.C., at 
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Take a good look! You'll see just what she - 
sees in plastics—what every woman's alert Sho 
eyes notice at the very first glance. There's mat 
appeal in plastics—a special attraction that 
catches and holds the attention of the’ most the 
discerning buyers. Car 
That’s especially true of STYRON—Dow’s ; 
standout among plastics—the material that 
seems to have everything in its favor. Unblem- tro] 
. ished, lucid, sparkling, jewel-like, it gives ord 
quality and character to products. It’s colorful Pp 
—available in nearly every shade and hue. Yet ] 
with all its charm and aesthetic appeal, it also the 
reveals remarkable durability. There is nothing 
frail about STYRON—a thoroughly practical La 


material that is easily formed in almost any bui 
shape. Oe 
Then, to top it all, STYRON is a standout he 
because of its surprisingly low price—another 
practical reason why everyone wants the Ke 
plastic with the irresistible appeal. rid 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Pr 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN th 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia e Washington Cleveland « Detroit in 


Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


STYRON 


NATION’S NO. 1 PLASTIC 


Everyone is demanding STYRON. But war requirements still 
come first. Production has been increased to the utmost. What 
is available for consumer uses is allocated as fairly as possible. 
To this end Dow is cooperating with molders and manufac- 
turers to the best of its ability, releasing every possible pound a 

without discrimination. ha 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting | a A Ss T I C S P 
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medical director, 
Dr. E. H. Carle- 


ton. Months ago 
he began to dig 
into dusty  text- 


books and current 
medical literature, 
especially the re- 
ports of Army and 
Navy doctors. He 
divided the world 
into 329 areas and 
listed the uncom- 
mon maladies to 
which servicemen have been exposed in 
each. Then he compiled an alphabetical 
list of the diseases and summarized their 
symptoms, cause, nature, and effect. 
Now, when a veteran applies for a job, 
a doctor or medical interviewer makes a 
record of all the places that he has vis- 
ited, the illnesses he has suffered, and 
the changes in health he has noticed 
during and after his military service. 
Should he suddenly become ill at work 
many months later, the Inland doctor, 
to make a preliminary diagnosis, need 
only refer to the veteran’s medical record, 
the Carleton geographical index, and the 
Carleton report on possible diseases. 
Of 141 veterans examined for employ- 
ment in a recent six-month period, seven 
were found to have history or evidence of 
tropical disease. Through Carleton’s rec- 
ords, Inland was able to suggest suitable 
jobs and recommend treatment if needed. 


Dr. Inland: Carleton graduated from 
the medical School of the University of 
Kentucky in 1932 and began practice 
with an orthopedic surgeon in Louisville. 
Later he went into practice for himself 
but money was scarce because of the de- 
pression. The flood of 1937 ruined his 
office and he gave up. A few months later 
he joined Inland at its Wheelwright 
coal mine, in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky. Inland had bought the mine 
in 1930. and set about transforming fhe 
town from a stinking mess to a pleasant, 
proud community. ; 

' Carleton helped. The company piped 
the town for water and built a reservoir 
in a worked-out mine. A modern sewage . 
system doomed a forest: of time-honored 
outhouses; an incinerator replaced “Gar- 
bage Hollow.” Wheelwright grew strong. 
Dr. Carleton became assistant medical di- 
rector of Inland in 1940, and director last 


Carleton 


q aan when his predecessor, Dr. A. G. 


ammer, entered government service. 


_ Now 41 and graying at the temples, 
| Carleton watches over 11,000 employes. 


The staff of Inland’s clinic at Indiana 


| Harbor includes three doctors and six- 
, teen nurses and technicians. 


Carleton thinks many businessmen 
have failed to recognize the value of in- 
dustrial medicine and ‘to hold out enough 


; inducement to young. doctors. Before 


long, he predicts, the field will offer bet- 


3 ter money and medical schools will offer 


- more specialized 


training. And young 


_, doctors, he thinks, will reevond. 








Water in the Basin 


The Columbia Basin, nestled between 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers in Cen- 
tral Washington, is nearly as large as 
Delaware. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has drawn up plans to irrigate 1,029,000 
acres of arid and semi-arid land in the 
basin with water and provide power from 
Grand Coulee, the world’s largest hydro- 
electric plant. When final returns of a 
landowners’ election on the project were 
tabulated last week, the vote count was 
2,342 for and 52 against. 

Plans call for 4,000 miles of canals to 
cost the government $280,000,000. The 
reclaimed area could support 85,000 peo- 
ple on 17,000 farms, with another 170,- 
000 in new town’ Farmers would repay 
the governmen. an average of $85 an 
acre. Their interest-free payments, spread 
over a period of 40 years, would be scaled 
according to the increase in‘ crops re- 
sulting from the project. 

Northwesterners looked for a land 
boom, perhaps with servicemen taking 
up the new farms. It will take a Congres- 
sional appropriation of $8,000,000 to 
start work on the first unit. 


room 


A Package From the Bank 


Banks are learning the fine art of mer- 
chandising. To make saving easy and 
attractive for depositors, the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank of New York last week worked 
out a method of paying for three kinds of 
financial protection with a single deposit. 
Called Packaged Saving, the plan works 
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like this: A 85-year-old depositor can 
put in $5 a week for ten years. He gets 
$3,000 of straight life insurance during 
that time and $750 in cash and $1,500 
(maturity value) in War Bonds at the 
end, plus dividends on the insurance 
and savings account. The Bowery will fit 
the package to each depositor’s needs. 


ror 


New Products 


Saw—Timber cutting is one lumbering 
operation where hand work continues to 
prevail. To speed up mechanization, the 
Department of Agriculture sent eight of 
its Forest Service field men to Philadel- 
phia last week to learn how to run the 
power-driven chain saw made by Harry 
Disston & Sons, Inc. It works like a 
two-man logging saw, but the two men 
don’t have to move their arms. They hold 
a guide bar around which moves a bicycle 
chain with saw teeth. 

SaFEGUARD—An_ extremely _ sensitive 
altimeter to be installed in every plane, 
plus radio signals from every high build- 
ing, would cut down the chances for 
another accident such as that of the 
bomber that crashed into the Empire 
State Building in New York. The Pano- 
ramic Radio Corp. and Kollsman Avia- 
tion Instrument Division of Square D 
Co. have proposed such a system to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 


‘day before the crash, Panoramic and 


CAA engineers discussed a possible in: 

stallation in the Empire State. 
BrusH—The Los Angeles Brush Co. 

decided that many more people have 





Guns to Refrigerators: Side by side with workers assembling gun reloaders, 





other workers at the General Electric Co. plant in Erie, Pa., last week finished the 
first mass-produced electric refrigerator built since the assembly lines were converted 
to war production in April 1942. Cancellation of a B-29 gun-turret contract enabled 
plant officials to get refrigerator jigs, dies, and fixtures out of storage and start 
the assembly-line moving with what they expect will be 95,000 refrigerators by the 
end of this year. The industry’s 1945 quota is 655,000 units. - 


a er ee 
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HE'S TOP MAN on my totem pole because 
he never looks over his shoulder when 
he’s with me. . . because there’s an air 
about him—a trace of heather and’ fern 
that’s as subtle as the gleam in his eye! 


Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
Men's Talc 

Men’s Deodorant 
Hairdressing 
Men’s Cologne 
Men’s Hand Soap 





IT’S THAT WONDERFUL Scaforth Feeling... 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
heather-fresh grooming routine with 
the seven aids of Seaforth. In polished 


stoneware mugs and jugs . . . $1 plus tax. - 








For round heads, a rounded brush 


flat hairbrushes than flat heads. So the 
company designed a rounded brush to 
fit the head and part the hair. It has 
a handle that may be inserted at either 
end of the brush, to accommodate right- 
handed and left-handed customers. 

AtLoy—A valve-facing alloy that will 
let an automobile engine run 200,000 
miles before it needs its valves ground 
has been announced by the Eaton Manu- 
facturing Co., Wilcox-Rich division. It’s 
called Eatonite. 


ees 


Aviation: The Fastest 


The Army Air Forces celebrated its 
38th birthday on Aug. 1 by showing off 
the world’s fastest airplane, the Lock- 
heed jet-propelled P-80 Shooting Star. 
The sleek fighter rose to the occasion. It 
flew the 544 miles from Dayton, Ohio, 


to New York in 62 minutes, an average . 


speed of 526 miles an hour, nearly 9 
miles a minute. But this, AAF officers 
said, was “just cruising”; a P-80 had re- 
cently averaged some 772 miles an hour 
from Nashville to Memphis. 

The only things sticking out from the 
metal fuselage are two air scoops for the 
General Electric jet engine and a canopy 
over the pilot. Even rivet heads are 





Look! The Catalogue 


To thousands of Americans — from 
trappers’ lodges in the North to Florida 
orange groves, from Michigan loggers’ 
camps to Kansas farms and Texas ranches 
—a major event is the arrival, twice a 
year, of the mail-order catalogue. 

Last week, a month late by reason of 
printers’ strikes; the first of 13,000,000 
catalogues—7,000,000 from Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; and -6,000,000 from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.—went into the mails. 
Shortages of merchandise were reflected 
in catalogue sizes. Sears’s (776 pages) 
was 284 pages shorter and 20 ounces 


. lighter than a year ago;, Ward’s (732 


pages) was 200 pages shorter and 17 
ounces lighter. Some items such as soap, 
soap chips, and toilet tissue were over- 
printed “not available.” Shortages de- 
veloped after the copy went to press. 

Prices covered by OPA regulations are 
about the same as before, but the trend 
is admittedly upward in unprotected 
items. Ward’s: highest-priced item, a 
“gorgeous 4%-carat emerald-cut diamond 
with two. tapered baguette side dia- 
monds,” listed at $5,950 in the spring- 
summer issue, is $6,500 in the fall-winter 
number; Sears’s 3%-carat diamond is up 
$600 from $4,900. | 


Pon 


Speeding the Settlement 


A Mead committee report last week 
blistered most government war agencies 
for dilly-dallying on reconversion. But 
the Office of Contract Settlement, the 
Senate investigators said, had acted 


speedily and efficiently.” The next day, 


Associated Press 


The Shooting Star coasts into La Guardia Field on its New York bow 


ground flush. With a droppable fuel tank 
or each wing tip, the P-80 can operate 
as a long-range interceptor. Its ceiling is 
well over 45,000 feet. The nose of the 


frame packs six machine . Fully 
loaded, the plane weighs 14, unds. 
Two other P-80s had bad luck. Next 


day, one exploded in midair near Bran- 
denburg, Ky., killing the pilot, Maj. Ira 
Boyd Jones of Lancaster, S. C. On Mon- 
day, Maj. Richard Bong, leading Ameri- 
can air ace, was killed when his P-80 


’ crashed at Burbank, Calif. Witnesses said 


Bong, attempting to land after a test 
flight, overshot the field. ‘ 


Robert H. Hinckley, OCS director, told 
Congress that in the past year OCS had: 
@ Settled almost $16,000,000,000 of can- 
celed orders for war goods. On $12,000,- 
000,000 of fixed-price contracts, the gov- 
ernment had paid 5 per cent. On June 30 
contracts awaiting settlement totaled 
$14,700,000,000. 
@ Settled 13,500 out of 15,000 fixed- 
price contracts in less than six months. 
A bigger job lies ahead. If the war ends 
within a few months, Hinckley estimated, 
new terminations will suddenly swell to 
$30,000,000,000. Should it last a year, 
they would come to $20,000,000,000. 














M5 SUDDENLY we realized ... Back . . . with honor 











Service men and women are 
coming back in increasing 
‘om numbers—back to your home 
‘ida town—to civilian life—to jobs 
ers’ in your business. Look for the 
hes symbolic button, emblem of 
e a “Honorable Discharge.” The 
P men and women who wear it are people of mature 
000 judgment, often highly skilled—in every way, fine 
ong folks to know and work with. 
ont- 
ails, 
ted 
es) ee 
ce CZ) Phoneticist ? 
17 e 0 Philatelist ? 
Dap, ipa | ° 
~~ LAs (1 Phrenologist? 
de- " (ee ma 
s. N\A SS c, Philatelist is right. And Harte 
; are rN ford “Stamp Collection” In- 
rend surance is the right protection 
cted for a philatelist’s precious stamps as well as further 
‘a nd evidence that the Hartfords offer you “practically 
dia- all forms of insurance except personal life insurance.” 
ring- 
inter 
s up 








No shortage here, ge. 


wail We saad q BIGGER POLICY! Mr. Storekeeper! 








ncies When certain merchandise is 

But If your fire insurance policy was — to get when trade is brisk, 

the when there’s more money in 
cted written several } years ago, it prob- the till, there is more likelihood of crooks plying 
day, ably isn’t “big’’ enough to cover their trade. But, Mr. Storekeeper, you can get in one 





all of your family’s household pacbaee —in a single policy — insurance A fre 
goods and personal effects today. You may oldup losses, safe burglary, the burglarizing or your 
need more protection to cover the increased stock of goods, and even the damage done by crooks. 
: It’s called the Hartford Storekeeper’s Burglary and 
values now in your home. Robbery Policy. 
Be on the safe side! Be sure you have enough . . 
_ protection to cover everything that should be 
insured against loss or damage. 


Let him do the worrying 


See your Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker. He’ll help make your policy “big 


Don’t bout fires... accidents 
enough” to match your 1945 possessions. ran ” dequmnanaliaas: 


.. damage suits. . losses! There’s a 
man (or woman) in your community 
who makes a business of handling 
just such worries for you — your 
Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker. He’ll put your worries away 


—for et 











ne 30 And don’t forget your house 
itself. Have you made im- 
fixed- provements since your fire 

a onmeneng policy was written? 6] 

en ? 5 

rated, = po sia ia agatha Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
yeat, byHartford Fire andExtended Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
00. verage insufanss. Writing practically all forms of i7:::1-nce except personal life insurance * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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ee Mrs. Mead sitting in? An 
overstuffed chair, vintage of 1928? 

No. If you could read the gleam in 
her eye, you’d know she was sitting 
in the modern sectional sofa uphol- 
etered in moss green she saw in Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

The sofa — with the new refriger- 
ator and the new corner porch from 
Better Homes & Gardens — have had 
to wait because of the war. But 
nothing has waited to wear out, 80 
that after the war a lot of the Meads’ 

spending will be for their home. 

' Better Homes & Gardens is written 
entirely for the Meads — the millions 
of families whose big interest is their 
homes, That’s why there’s no place 
like it to sell everything that goes 
into homes. 
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If the Bank of England Is Nationalized 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ir your thinking parallels that of 
most businessmen around New York 
you were quite disturbed and shocked 


when you first heard of the landslide . 


victory for Labor in the British elec- 
tion. But since then you gradually 
have become more and more com- 
placent about its implications, until 
now you are saying in effect 


with a view of making certain that the 
British financial system remained 
sound beyond question. 
In the performance of this function 
the bank did a truly remarkable job— 
by all odds the best that has ever been 
done in any country. In case of a 


‘showdown the bank, of course, had 


to give way to government 





that it really isn’t an espe- 
cially serious development 
and there is no particular 
cause for worry. If this is 
the way your ideas have 
been running, you had bet- 
ter do some more thinking, 
because you were right the 
first time. That election is 
not something to be brushed 
aside lightly. On the con- 
trary it is a development of 
the utmost importance, not only to 
Britain, but to the future of the United 
States as well. 








Why is there this growing com- 


placency? Apparently, judging by nu- 
merous conversations, it arises from 
the obvious fact that nationalization 
of the transportation system, the coal 
mines, and the Bank of England would 
not make a great deal of difference in 
the immediate situation. British rail- 
roads, just as ours, are so closely regu- 
lated by government that they can 
scarcely call their souls their own; the 
coal mines for years have been, be- 
cause of their distressing economic 
plight, little better than wards of the 
state; and the Bank of England, like 
all central banks during wartimes, has 
become just another bureau of the 


‘Treasury. In the face of all this, it 


may properly be asked, what differ- 


_ence does it really make whether -or 


not the government takes over? 


It makes a lot of difference. To 
get this clear let’s concentrate our 
attention on the nationalization of the 
Bank of England. 

The Bank of England was organized 
in 1694 as a private institution and 
has continued so to the present time. 
It attained a position of dominance in 
the British banking world during the 
first half of the last century, and by 
around 1850 had become so much a 
“banker’s bank” that it began to exer- 
cise the functions which today we as- 
sociate with central banks. That is, it 
became the depository and protector 
of the ultimate money and banking 
reserves of the nation and actively su- 
pervised the general credit situation 


policy, but by and large it 
remained independent and 
always its advice was given 
weight in the determination 
of government financial pol- 
icies. For two full genera- 
tions that situation pre- 
- vailed: During that period 
the British public enjoyed 
the benefits of a currency 
the value of which was 
never open to question, and 
Britain became the financial center of 
the world. Neither before nor since 
have the British people so prospered, 
or enjoyed such_a rapid rise in their 
material well-being. 

Then came a period, starting after 


‘the last war, when the bank, al- 
though continuing to give lip service 
to sound financial policies, began to 


- play around with the idea of “man- 


33 


aged currency,” and consistently re- 
fused, to permit the British economy 
to make the necessary adjustments to 
compete in international markets. In 
other words, in spite of all the nice 
speeches about the need for world co- 
operation, the actual policy of the bank 
became one of straight nationalism. 


To no small extent, it should be 
noted, this swing of the bank to a 
policy of nationalism was the result 
of what we were doing in this coun- 
try. But we now at long last have had 
a change of heart and have learned 
that we cannot live alone in the world. 
We had a right to hope, therefore, 
that England too would change her 
ways and between the two of us we 
could begin- to rebuild the finances 
of the world. 

Nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land will remove the last vestige of 
hope for this possibility. From here 
on, regardless of Bretton Woods, the 
practical burden of maintaining an in- 
ternationalist point of view on world 
finance will rest squarely on our shoul- 
ders. In our own self-interest we must 
accept this burden, but for the British, 
for us, and for the world at large, this 
cannot be regarded as other than an 
unfortunate. development. - 
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A fwo-way radiophone —for lifeboats! 


Here's when a telephone comes in rather 


handy . .. when you can “vet your party” 


and hear “We'll be there to get you in a 
couple of hours!” 


With the new RCA compact lifeboat 
radio, that’s exactly what happens. A kite, 


or a balloon, takes the antenna up 300 feet. . 


Turn the power-generating cranks and 
out goes an SOS—along with a direction- 
finder beam so shore stations can figure 
your exact location. 


But even more amazing, shipwrecked 
Mariners can talk with the men on their 
way to the rescue. They can “pick up” ships, 


airplanes, and that wonderful place called 
“land”—even if it’s 1000 miles away! 


Endless research, such as went into de- 
veloping this lifeboat radio, goes into all 


RCA products. 


And when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
or television set or Victrola, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. « Lis- 
ten to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
E.W.T., over the NBC Network. 


Joseph McDonald and Donaid Kolb 
(holding balloon) are the Radio- 
marine engineers who developed 
this lifeboat radio. Here is the bal- 
loon that is inflated with helium 
and carries the antenna as high as 
800 feet into the air. 


# 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Student: In Chapel 
Hill, N.C., Lr. (jc) 
Puimirre H.X. DE 
GauLLe, 23, son of 
General de Gaulle, 
is one of the 30 
French. naval offi- 
cers taking an in- 
tensive four - week 
course at the Navy 
pre-flight school. 


Born: A boy, to 
KATHERINE DE 
MILLE, daughter of 
the movie producer, Cecil B. De Mille, 
and ANTHONY Quinn, film actor; in 
Hollywood, Aug. 4. 





Denial: Mary MonHaMMED, 23, a Detroit 
typist of Arabic descent, told reporters 
she and her sister-in-law. spent a week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
as guests of Prince AMIR MOHAMMED 
Inn AspuL Aziz, 32, second son of the 
Arabian king, Ibn Saud. Miss Mohammed 
said the Prince had escorted her “every- 
where.” Although the two women were 
registered at the Waldorf that week, the 
prince who has a wife and six children, 
declared: “I have met many persons and 
many of them were girls. But I do not 
remember this Mary Mohammed.” His 
interpreter added: “The Prince . . . must 
not be made to look like a playboy.” 


The Beard: In Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
his home town, Monty WOOLLEY, 
bearded movie actor, was nominated in 
the mayoralty primary to run against the 
three-term mayor, Addison Mallery, in 
November. Woolley, a write-in candidate, 
came in second in a field of 30. 


Retriever: In Catoctin Furnace, Md., 
LAWRENCE RICHEY, former :secretary to 
ex-President Herbert Hoover, went fish- 
ing with a dog as part of his equipment. 
The Llewellyn setter-boxer has been 
trained to watch for a strike and re- 
trieve the fish. His owner, Floyd Akers 
of Washington, D.C., is with the Marines 
in the Pacific. 





This fisherman’s best friend is his dog 


TRANSITION | 


Birthdays: 
voiced comedienne of the early 1900s, 
67, Aug. 1. Famous as the “I Don't Care” 
girl of music-hall days, Miss Tanguay 
romped through most of $2,000,000 be- 
fore the stock-market crash of 1929 wiped 
out her remaining investments. Today 
she lives alone in a Hollywood cottage, 
blind and hopelessly crippled by arthritis. 
“The door is bolted,” she called out to a 


recent visitor. “I will see no one. I prefer . | 


to be remembered as I was.” 

QueEN Euizasetu of England, 45, 
Aug. 4. The bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
silent since the war began, rang out for 
45 minutes in celebration. 


Married: GeorcE M. Mann, 69, wealthy 
theater operator, and Neva LIERMANN, 
24, a Texas nurse; in San Francisco, Aug. 
1. The marriage was Mann’s fourth, Miss 


International 


Mann kisses bride on his wedding day 


Liermann’s first. The bride had previously 
agreed that in case of divorce, her interest 
in Mann’s fortune would be limited to 
$10,000. Mann is still involved in a court 
fight over alimony for his third wife. 

Hazext Scott, 25, Negro night-club 
pianist, and the Rev. ADAM CLayTON 
PowEL. Jr., 36, Harlem representative 
in Congress; at the Bethel African M.E. 
Church, Stamford, Conn. At the recep- 
tion for 1,500 people at Café Society 
Uptown, the bride fainted from exhaus- 
tion, and the groom had an altercation 
with the press. The marriage was Powell’s 
second, Miss Scott’s first. 

PRINCE FRIEDRICH GEORGE WILHELM 
Curistorn, 34, of Prussia, grandson of 
the late Kaiser Wilhelm II, and Lapy 
Bricip KATHARINE GuINNEss, 25, young- 
est daughter of the Earl of Iveagh, Irish 
brewer; in Little Hadham, Hertfordshire, 
England. The prince, known in England 
as George Mansfield, was interned in 
Canada during the early part of the war, 


Eva Tancuay, _raucous- - 











Coogan shows his son a Jap hattle flag 


Veteran: Lr. Jackie Coocan, 30, one 
time child star of silent movies, was re 
leased from the Army after more ‘than 
four years. Coogan, a glider pilot in 
Burma, brought back a Japanese battle 
flag to show his son, John Anthony, 3 
The boy lives with his mother, the forme: 
Flower Parry, who divorced Coogan two 
years ago. 


G-Man at Work: In the hills of Bavaria 
CoL. MELvin Purvis, former chief of th: 
FBI in Chicago, is on the trail of Ge 
mans who murdered Allied fliers afte: 
they were shot down in the Reich. Pur 
vis, whose men captured or killed John 
Dillinger, “Baby Face” Nelson, Roge: 
Touhy, and other notorious public 
enemies, is using FBI methods to hunt 
down war criminals listed in the Army’: 
secret file. 


Test Failed: The Hawaii Mars, largest 
flying boat in operation—but not yet ac- 
cepted by the Navy—sank after a crash 
landing in Chesapeake Bay Aug. 5. The 
accident occurred 500 yards off shore. All 
ten civilian crewmen were taken off 
safely. Only one, R. S. Noble, a flight test 
engineer, was injured. 


Died: SEN. Hiram W. Jounson, 78, in 
Bethesda, Md., Aug. 6 (see page 24). 

May. RicHarp Bonc, 24, leading 
American ace; in Burbank, Calif., Aug. 
6. Bong was killed when his P-80 crashed 
after a test flight (see page 66). Winner 
of the Medal of Honor and 25 other dec- 
orations, Bong had been retired to “safe” 
Army flying after shooting down 40 Japa- 
nese planes. 

PreTro Mascacni, 82, composer, in 
Rome, Aug. 2. Famous only for his “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” Mascagni wore the 
Fascist black shirt during the Mussolini 
regime. 

Joun CasHMaN, 27, war correspond- 
ent for International News Service; on 
Okinawa. Cashman was aboard a Libera- 
tor bomber which crashed when it took 
off. A veteran of the United States Navy, 


‘he lost an arm in action earlier in the wat. 
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Bio 26 great cities... on Northwest Passage! 


f., Aug. 
cone The names alohg Northwest Passage across the top of the country... from 
ner dec- read like an epic of America’s growth New York-Detroit to Seattle-Portland. 
10 Japa- and achievement. | 


oser, in Swift, direct air transportation brings 
is “Cav all these great cities close together. 
lussolini Northwest Airlines, one of the nation’s 
major coast-to-coast air routes, flies clear 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE | 





Two GM Chiefs Plan Cancer Fight 
With Funds and Research Technique 


Memorial Hospital in New York is the 
largest cancer center in the world. Housed 
in a moder, twelve-story’ building on 
East 68th Street, Memorial in 1944 


treated 5,312 bed patients and 14,634. 


clinic patients suffering from carcinoma 
and related diseases. Further, it is the 
only institution in the United States giv- 
ing an organized course in cancer therapy. 

This week plans were announced which 
will provide Memorial with unequaled 
research facilities and more than double 
its present capacity. The Alfred P. Sloan 
Fovndation has granted $#000,000 to 
build and maintain the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research at Me- 
morial Center. Two million dollars will 
be used for the building, named after 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of General 
Motors, and Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
vice president and director of research at 
GM. It will stand between the present 
hospital and the proposed Dr. James Ew- 
ing Hospital, a 300-bed unit to be built 
by the City of New York. 4 

The most significant part of the grant 
is the provision that the remaining 
$2,000,000 shall be allotted, at the rate 
of $200,000: a year for ten years, to un- 
interrupted research. Sloan hopes addi- 
tional financial support will be provided 
from public and private sources. 

In making the announcement, Sloan 
said: “My industrial experience has led 
me to appreciate the amazing possibili- 


ties of research when organized on a 
broad and comprehensive scale.” Both 
Sloan and Kettering feel that the methods 
of organized industrial research can be 
successfully applied to the problems of 
combating cancer. 

In the last 50 years, Kettering points 
out, “the automobile industry, starting 
from nothing, has developed into one of 
our greatest industries. We should like to 
place at the disposal of the medical pro- 
fession, which has done and is doing such 
a magnificent job, any of our particular 
type of research techniques which it feels 
can be used advantageously to help it 
conquer this so-called ‘incurable’ disease.” 
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Trademarks Tell 


The defendant was accused of mur- 
dering his friend in a coal mine where 
both worked. But. the man denied ever 
having been a coal miner. Nevertheless, 
doctors, noting his dirty brow, examined 
his skin and found particles of coal im- 
bedded in his forehead, the “coal stripe” 
typical of his trade. The perjured miner 
was found guilty of murder. 

Though personal identification can be 
infallibly established by fingerprinting, in 
many cases fingerprints are not available. 
Then too, a criminal may permanently 
alter prints through a plastic operation. 
Continual work with certain acids and 


rough surfaces or skin diseases like 
eczema may also erase the telltale lines. 

One of the most helpful methods of 
identification is through scars, calluses, 
and other stigmas* found on the skin. In 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation last week, Dr. Francesco Ron- 
chese, Providence, R. I., dermatologist, 
has assembled the most common stigmas. 


Skin Deep: Certain professions brand 
the skin with marks peculiar to them 
alone. A stone cutter, for instance, usual- 
ly holds his chisel with the little finger 
braced under it and the other three fin- 
gers wrapped around the blade. He will 
develop a stone cutter’s “ring,” a soft. 
rubbery callus on the back side of the 


little finger. The: shins of painters and 


paper hangers show a distinctive elon- 
gated, vertical callus from resting them 
continually against a ladder rung. Jewel- 
ers and engravers who constantly use 
pliers have a heavy callus in the palm of 
the right hand. 

Most characteristic of the trademarks 
are the boxer’s cauliflower ear (usually 
the left) and the violinist’s acneform 
lump, found under the lower jaw where 


‘the chin rests on the instrument. This 


soft, swollen area, often scarred, has en- 
larged hair follicles and oil glands, and is 
most common in players of the thin, pale, 
feminine type. Other musicians, such as 
drummers and trumpet and tuba players. 
develop characteristic finger calluses. 
Odors also aid in identifying a profes- 
sion, as in the cases of the bartender, the 





*Dermatologists use the word in its narrow sense 
to mean only the “‘brands of a trade.” 








Souvenir War: With the X-ray inspectoscope above, the 
soldier at the left keeps other soldiers honest by finding metal 
objects in the packages that they send home. There was one 
GI who even tried sending a jeep, piece by piece. The car- 


Acme 











 Giles—London Sunday Express 


toon demonstrates the amused British reaction to the Ameri- 
can soldier’s penchant for souvenirs of war. This hypothetical 
“liberation” of Big Ben from Westminster Tower is from the 
London Sunday Express. 
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Army Shovel powered by 
S-cylinder Series 71 Engine. 


Basic 6-cylinder 
Series 71 
Engine. 


Portable Welder powered by 
2-cylinder Series 71 Engine. 


Tractor bulldozer pewered by 
4-cylinder Series 71 Engine. 


THERE WHEN NEEDED 


In addition to providing plenty of dependable 
power for the machines our fighting men use, 
this engine, because of its interchangeable parts, 
helps them keep everything on the move. 


For example, a shell-torn shovel or tractor en- 
gine can be fixed with an engine part from a 
wrecked landing craft. A landing craft can keep 
going by picking up a part it needs from a dis- 
abled tank. 

Every GM Series 71 engine, whether a two- 
cylinder or one of a ‘‘Quad’’ six, has the 
same bore and stroke, and most moving 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


BUY MOKE WAR BONDS DIESEL 


POWER 











parts from one engine will fit and work 
perfectly in any other. 


This feature of interchangeability of parts in 
these engines will be equally important in peace- 
time. The elimination of different sizes of par- 
allel parts increases the availability to owners 
of the right part when it is needed. 


In construction, fishing, transportation and all 
through industry, these “Single”, “Twin” or 
“Quad”? GM Diesels will provide dependable, 
low-cost and easily maintained power. 
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KINSEY 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 
Blended with “know-how’’ since 1892 


86.8 Proef ¢ 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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A stonecutter and his stigmas... 


h collector, or the fisherman. Burns 
; the laborer works in a foundry or 
@ass factory. Scars give a clue to past 
Pedical history. Skin. discolorations are 
'@ obvious tab: explosive-powder work- 
:.. whose hair and skin turn reddish yel- 
}w from tetryl, are called “canaries. 

Certain stigmas, like the battered shins 
haf the junk dealer, the railroad man, the 
4 man, etc., are shared by more than 
trade. Others are only moderately 
‘Wdicative. For instance, redness, boils, 
"acne, and scars on the buttocks point to 
' sedentary workers of all types. Uncom- 

mon stigmas help only in rare cases but 
are mteresting: Clean calluses on the 
oles of the feet mean that a man must be 

1 Turkish bath attendant. 
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Anyway, a Smoke — 


Why do 
swers have 
of nicotine, the a: ble taste and smell 
of tobacco, the relief of tension, the satis- 
faction of a craving. Smoking gives peo- 
ple something to do (parti with 
their hands) or allows them to do pothing 
gracefully. It has even been sugg 
that manipulation of a cigar or cigarette 
produces somewhat the same effect as a 
nipple on the nursing infant. ; 

_In an attempt to discover the role of 
nicotine in the cigarette habit, three 
docturs, J. K. P. S. and 
H. B. Haag of the Medical College of 
Virginia at Richmond, made a ly of 
24 inveterate smokers. Tobacco naturally 

in nicotine was divided into two lots. 
More nicotine was added to one lot, and 
both were processed and made into 
Cigarettes. Smoke analyses showed that 
the low-nicotine cigarettes contained .34 
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. » - drummers have calluses, too 


milligrams of nicotine per cigarette; 
those with nicotine added, 1.96 milli- 
grams per cigarette. 

The 24 smokers, ranging from 22 to 
50 years of age, were all inhalers who 


. felt they could not easily give up ciga- 


rettes. For the first month, they smoked 
their own standard brands (average nico- 
tine content estimated at 2.24 milligrams 
per cigarette) to establish a record of 
their smoking habits. They were then 
given two cartons of the added-nicotine 
cigarettes to accustom them to the in- 
ferior tobacco. Four cartons of the low- 
nicotine type started the real experiment, 
followed by two more cartons of the 
added-nicotine cigarettes. Here is what 
the tests showed: 

@ Of the 24 smokers, nine definitely 
missed the nicotine and continued to do 
so throughout the test period (about one 
month). Some admitted they “just couldn’t 
take it” and had sneaked in a few of 
their own cigarettes. Three missed nico- 
tine but d adjust in a week or two. 
Both these groups complained of irritable- 
ness, d d ability to concentrate, or 
an inner hunger—in short, the same 
symptoms experienced by many persons 
when they stop smoking. 

@ Six felt a vague lack, and six experi- 
enced no change in physical or mental 
tranquility while smoking low-nicotine 
cigarettes. 

The three doctors’ conclusions, re- 
ported last week in the journal Science: 
For many persons nicotine becomes a 
major factor in the cigarette habit. Equal- 
ly certain, for many individuals nicotine 
plays no part in smoking enjoyment. But 
in the case of smokers generally, “we 
feel that a cigarette containing no nico- 
tine would be grudgingly accepted as 
better than no cigarette at all.” 
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postwar production ? 
@ When the tools in your shop turn to peace» 


fest production schedules. Worn tools must 
be replaced; new developments in tool-mak- 
ing must be investigated. Keller offers from 
its pneumatic tool line— grinders, riveters, 
smooth operation, speed, and power at mini- 
mum maintenance ...all tools that do the job! 
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Pneumatic 
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& Special Toots 
Keller Tool Conmpliny 
4501 Jack Street 4© Grand Haven, Michigan 
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- +» SHE goes to the movies and church ‘ 
with us and hears everything for the first time in 
years. She can hardly wait to hear about your ex- 
beriences and share her new-found joy with you. 

Our friends say it’s a miracle. And I'll always 
bless the day I got her to go with me for a dem- 
onstration of that New Zenith Hearing Aid. She 
wouldn't part with it now for a thousand dollars. 


* ke & 


If you have friends or relatives who do not hear 
well, suggest that they visit the nearest Zenith 
dispenser and try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. Their own ears will decide how much 
better they hear. No one will ask them to buy. 
There are three new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aids, priced at $40 and $50, to aid practi- 
cally every type of correctable hearing loss. And 
the new Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord is 
so inconspicuous ...makes 
wearing a Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses. 
ma 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 





RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


@=—PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL-=-— 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Nw-8A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 














1 
; i 
; Please send me your FREE let about 1 
1 the Zenith Radionic Heari ; t 
I 1 
Q 
: Address e 
1 City State 


ee oem 
COPYRIGHT 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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EDUCATION 


A Yale Plan, Too 


Hot on the heels of Harvard but, with 
its sister university, trailing by some 
lengths the brash, midwestern University 
of Chicago, Yale last week announced 
formal abandonment of the elective sys- 
tem and determination hereafter to offer 
undergraduates faculty-chosen curricula. 

The new program will become effec- 
tive in September 1946. It differs in de- 
tail from that of Harvard or of Chicago 
(Newsweek, Aug. 6) chiefly in that it 
will require students to read, during sum- 
mer vacations, eight classics, on which 
they will be examined and which will be 
considered as important as studies re- 
quired during the regular scholastic year. 
The dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences, Dr. William C. De Vane, con- 
siders this summer reading course unique 
in American education. 

The aim of the program may also be 














unique. As put by the committee which 
formulated it, it is to “equip him [the 
Yale undergraduate] to live magnani- 


’ mously and intellectually in the modem 


world.” Basic courses in English, modem 
languages, and “systematic thinking” wil] 
be expected to turn the tricks. 
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Sweating Out the R’s 


The school bell rang Aug. 1 in the 
second of four GI universities in the 
European theater.* Soldier-students, from 
buck privates to lieutenant colonels, 3,61] 
in all, marched to classes at Shrivenham, 
in Wiltshire, England, all set for eight 
weeks of intensive grinding on subjects 
from sociology to shorthand. 

Headed by Brig. Gen. Claude M. 
Thiele, tne Shrivenham center is staffed 
by a faculty of 267, including 175 civilian 





®The first GI university center near Florence, Italy, 
opened in July (NEWSWEEK, July 23). A third at 
Biarritz, France will start on Aug. 20, and a fourth 
near Liverpool, England, about Sept. 3. 











triple-deck cell blocks (right) at Green Haven contains 252 prisoners. 


NEWSWEEK 





: Acme Photos 
Learning the Hard Way: The Army's disciplinary barracks at Green Haven, 
N. Y., completed the rehabilitation of another group of soldiers this week and te- 
stored them to active duty. Convicted by courts-martial, they learned Army drills 
(top), painting (subject: Gov. Thomas E. Dewey), and many skills. Each of the eight 
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educators ftom the United States. Over- 
all director of the four university centers 
is Brig. Gen. Paul W. Thompson, former 
commander of the United States Assault 
Training Center in England. 
Assembling the necessary school sup- 
plies was a notable victory over red tape 
and disrupted transportation. To date 
4,000,000 textbooks covering 179 sub- 
jects, 6,048,000 pencils, 53,000 boxes 
of chalk, 6,800 gallons of ink, plus 
other paraphernalia, have been shipped 
to four centers. Forty American pub- 
lishers cooperated in printing the texts. 
President Truman’s send-off message 
to Shrivenham declared: “I-am confident 
thousands of our American soldiers will 
take advantage of the splendid educa- 
tional opportunities provided by the 
Army University Center.” Latest esti- 
mates indicate that 1,500,000 are plan- 
ning to do so in Europe alone. 


Saal 


Peace Through Knowledge 


For years prominent educators have 
wamed a materialistic, brawling world 
that armies, navies, and treaties are no 
aes of peace. Working with funds 


.that wouldn’t finance the present con- 


flict for 24 hours, they have from time 
to time inaugurated movements intended 
to foster a sane neighborliness among na- 
tions. In these ventures they never had an 
outside chance—until the United Nations 
began to look like a going concern. 
On July 31 the State Department re- 
for “widespread discussion” be- 
tween now and Nov. 1 a proposed con- 
stitution for a world educational and cul- 
tural organization under the United Na- 
tions charter. This blueprint, published 


‘simultaneously in 50 countries, stresses 


two cardinal purposes: to develop ap- 
preciation of the life and culture of all 
peoples as a basis for effective coopera- 
tion for world peace, and to aid in makin 
available “to all peoples the world’s full 
body of knowledge. and culture.” 
Though it was given to the world by 
Washington, this constitution stems di- 
rectly from a conference of education 
officials of twenty United Nations which 
has been. working in London since No- 


_ vember 1942. Originally a conference 


of European nations, mainly enemy-oc- 
cupied, called to discuss educational 
problems growing out of the war, the 
group was expanded to become an un- 
official Dumbarton Oaks of education. It 


will reach permanent and official status ° 


when its proposed constitution. is ap- 
proved is ates from all the United- 
Nations. nited Nations’ Economic’ 


and Social Council officially provides for 
such an ization. 

The - constitution for the world 
education body will be diafted at a meet- 
ing in London in November. In the United 
States no objection to such an organiza- 
tion is expected. Congress is on record as 
favoring it, and educators have taken part 
in the work leading up to its formation. 





No other rum possesses 
this rare and delicious 
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Mea | he Window of Guayanilla,” 
unique perforated cliff on 
ft Puerto Rico’s south coast. &™ 


SJ oe AZ 


Distttea in the mountains high 
above the blue Caribbean, Ron Merito possesses 
a rare flavor, distinctive fragrance and delicate 
smoothness not found in any other rum. To- 
night—try this taste-sensation from tropical 
Puerto Rico. You’re making rum drinks at their 
finest: when you make them with Ron Merito! 
| C* yaa 


for colorful 
recipe booklet 
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The Price of Liberty 


Liberty magazine, a white elephant 
which spent twenty-of its 21 years un- 
certainly teetering on the tightrope of 
bankruptcy, last week turned a hand- 
spring that put a neat profit in the pocket 
of its latest trainer, John F. Cuneo, print- 
ing magnate. The magazine was sold to 
Floyd Odlum, president of the giant 
Atlas Corp., investment bankers. Report- 
ed price: $2,000,000 plus a long-term 
contract for printing at the Cuneo Press. 

Only three years ago Liberty passed 
out of the hands of Bernarr Macfadden, 
the physical-culture faddist, and into the 
possession of its creditors, Cuneo and the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., paper suppliers. 

Liberty has been a headache to its 
owners ever since it was first launched, 
on a flood of ballyhoo and optimism, 
in 1924 by Col. Robert McCormick of 
The Chicago Tribune and Capt. J. M. 
Patterson of The New York Daily News. 
In seven years it cost its founders $14,- 
000,000. Swapped to Macfadden in 1931 
for the now-defunct Detroit Mirror and 
other Michigan publishing properties, it 
swallowed up additional millions before 
it fell to Cuneo-Kimberly-Clark. 
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Gen. de Gaulle Speaks— 
Through Two Pretty Maids 


Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
bureau sends this portrait of the two young 
women who are to Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
what Charles G. Ross, White House press 
secretary, is to President Truman: 


“There are two kinds of people here,” 
said the pretty young brunette in a 








Berlin Uncensored: Hans Herloff, a Danish photogra- 
pher, posed as a Nazi and took a job with a German film 
company, to get these pictures of Berlin under the Allied blitz. 


sweet, lisping voice, “those who were 
with de Gaulle from the beginning and 
those who joined him later. I have been 
pager all the way.” 

e office was the Service de Presse 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, a suite of 
small, paper-cluttered, but beautifully 
furnished rooms in the big War Min- 
istry Building where de Gaulleshas his 
Paris headquarters. The speaker was 29- 
year-old Elisabeth de Miribel who, with 
her 27-year-old assistant, Nelita Mc- 
Nulty, acts as personal press agent to 
the Provisional President of France. 


From the Dark Hours: Many a 
Frenchman, less ardently devoted to 
“mon Général,” would challenge her di- 
vision of the inner circle of de Gaulle’s 
followers into sheep and goats. But few 
would deny that Mlle. de Miribel’s job is 
one of the toughest publicity assignments 
in all France. The job of public-relations 
counsel to the intractable and enigmatic 
de Gaulle is one requiring hard news 
sense and great tact. 








ee 


Mlle. de Miribel has, literally, been 
with de Gaulle “all the way’—from the 
fateful day in June 1940 when, as a 
routine civil servant in the French 
Ministry of Economic Warfare in London, 
she went to an apartment in Seymour 
Street to meet this general who had just 
flown out of a defeated France, and 
stayed to type out for him the now- 
famous resistance speech: “France has 
lost a battle. She has not lost the war.” 


Through the Long Battle: From this 
point on, Mile. de Miribel worked for the 
Free French. In August 1940 she went to 
Canada to organize French resistance 
there, and without money or influence, 
news experience, or a speaking knowl- 
edge of English, started a Free French 
Information Bureau in Ottawa. All she 
had, she says, was “inspiration” and the 
help of a French-Canadian girl who 
donated some of her spare time in the 
evenings. But before she left Canada two 
and a half years later, she had formed 
250 Free French Committees throughout 
the country and had established a power- 
ful and smoothly functioning central in- 
formation bureau at Ottawa-with a staff 
of sixteen English, French, and French 
Canadians for press, radio, magazine, 
and film publicity. 

One of Mlle. de Miribel’s most valued 
possessions is a four-page letter sent to 
Pierre Laval in 1942 by the aged René 
Ristelhueber, Vichy Minister to Canada, 
complaining bitterly against the “sub- 
versive” Gaullist propaganda of her or- 
ganization, in which, he said, she unfairly 
pressed into use “her spirit of intrigue, 
her facility for words, and the charm of 
her 25 years.” 

It, was on one of her speaking tours 


_ through Canada that she met Nelita 


McNulty, who was then teaching French 
language and history at the University 
of Toronto. Nelita, who in 1941 had 








Associated Press Photos 


Top—Germans queue up at a pump for water. Left—sign- 
boards tell where tenants of bombed-out buildings have moved. 
Right—breweries had to use oxen-pulled carts to deliver beer. 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Provides Intercommunication 
to Coordinate Navy Operations 


Instant, unfailing intercommunication is an absolute essential aboard 
the huge carriers, battle ships, and other units of America’s Navy. 


It was natural that the U.S. Navy turned to Webster Electric to supply 
an intercommunication system geared to the severe and unusual 
needs of service at sea. This rugged construction brings to the use of 
heavy industry the same speedy, dependable contact that Teletalk In- 
tercommunication Systems have given business offices for many years. 


Today, on many of our first line ships this Navy Intercommunication 
System is used to coordinate the activities of shipboard life, which 
compare in many cases with those of a small city. 


Shown here is a station of this Navy system that provides amplified 
and selective voice communication in a system which includes from 
two to eleven units. A number of conversations may be carried on at 


the same time. Signal lamps give indication of in-coming calls, busy 
stations and answers to calls. 


This Navy Intercommunication System is hut one example of many 
ways in which Webster Electric enginéers have contributed their 
long experience in high fidelity sound equipment to production for 
victory. Many of these developments of Webster Electric will one 
day be available to increase the productive efficiency of business 
everywhere through more perfect intercommunication. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of 
Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated, and American Tele- 
Dhone and Telegraph Company. 
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P-B + P-B« P-B+ P-B+ P-B+P-B+>P-B+eP-B+PB-PR+PReP-B 
The government had to print it, 
gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 





P-Be P-B+ P-Be P-Be P-B+e P-BeP-BePBeP-BePB-ePB-P-B 
Then you had to buy it, store it, 
pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... 





P-B+PBeP-B+P-BeP-BeP-BePBePBePBePBEPR- 
A postage meter does the,job better, . 
in your own office ... prints on the 
envelope any value of stamp needed for 
any kind of mail, seals the flap at the 
same time, does its own accounting... 
Saves time, effort, and (usually) postage 
- Helpful in any office, large or small... 








P-B+P-B+P-B+P-B+PBePR«PB+P BoP BePB-ePB-ePB 
Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters. 





again... Call our nearest office, or 
write for illustrated booklet .. . today! 


P-B-eP-B-P-B+P-BeP-BePB-ePB-ePB-PR- 










pitney-sowes Postage Meter ' 
PitnEy-BowEs, INc., 1889 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 











Mon Général’s mouthpiece: de Miribel 


escaped from France via Spain and 
Portugal, joined Mlle. de Miribel at 
Ottawa in June 1942, as soon as she had 
finished out her term at the university, 
contributing to the organization her 
amazing bilingualism, intelligence, and 
tremendous exuberance. 


Into the Light: Having set up the 
organization and _ staffed it carefully, 
Mile. de Miribel, like many another 
young patriot, itched to get closer to 
the war itself. In August 1943 she again 
joined de Gaulle, this time at Algiers, 
and the following spring went to Italy as 
a war correspondent. Back in Algiers two 
months later, she so eloquently and per- 
sistently pleaded with de Gaulle to send 
her to France with Gen. Jacques Leclerc 
that in July she was allowed to go with 


’ Leclere’s Second Armored Division as a 


member of his personal staff. 

She entered Paris on Aug. 25 with the 
liberation armies, and later that after- 
noon met de Gaulle at the railway sta- 
tion when the general arrived from 
Rambouillet. 

A few days later, she started setting 
up the present Service de Presse, where 
in February she was again joined by the 
indefatigable Mlle. McNulty. 


And Now His Voice: Today, the de 
Miribel-McNulty Service de Presse is a 
full-fledged department of the de Gaulle 
“palace guards”—the inside bureau where 
knowing journalists go to get .the gov- 
ernment’s point of view on current prob- 
lems. With two assistants, five secretaries, 
and an intricate system of liai mn with 
the various Cabinet ministries, Mlles. de 
Miribel and McNulty run one of the 
most vital services. of the de Gaulle gov- 
ernment. 

As Mlle. de Miribel herself puts it. 
they are the “reliable sources close to d¢ 
Gaulle.” 
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Steel Sheets and Strip 
Contribute to Better Living 


Of all metals, steel is most useful to 
man. Steel in flat sheets and strip is 
used more than in any other form. 


Auto bodies, railroad cars, electrical 
appliances—thousands of every-day 
products are made of steel sheets 
and strip. 


Sheets processed for porcelain enam- 
eling are made into stoves, washers, 
refrigerators. Steels with special elec- 
tri properties are used in radios 
and motors. 


Tin cans are le from tin plate— 
thin steel sheets coated with tin. 
Sheets protected with galvanized 
(zinc) coating formed into roofing, 
spouting, heating ducts. Stainless steel 
is made into utensils, sinks, food and 
medical aguenens: streamlined trains 
—a few, of th of uses. 








Republic, a leading producer of steel 
sheets and strip, operates the world’s 
widest continuous strip mill. New 
developments by Republic will con- 
tribute. still further to better living. 





"110.000 miles without putting 


a wrench on the motor...’ 







.»-owned a 1935 Plymouth Coach that travelled 
110,000 miles without putting a wrench on the 
motor. 

.». when I first bought car new, drained oil from 

car and replaced with Macmillan Ring-Free... — 
never allowed any other oil in motor. Attribute 

my seven years of trouble-free driving to this. 


-.. during these seven years...on road selling... 
found | was getting greater gasoline mileage and 
of course, my motor maintenance was nothing. 


oe this actual experience of mine was the means 
of many others switching to Ring-Free... they al- 
ways thanked me for suggesting the change. 


-»e-now have another Plymouth... getting same 


fine results with your oil.?° 
Excerpts of letter dated April 10th, 1945 from PR. ccc. 


R. V. Purvis—one of a series of testimonial letters 
275 Spring Street, Atlanta, Georgia @ 





received from all parts of the United States 


T. M. PURVIS, brother of R. V. Purvis, 
has put better than 100,000 miles on 
@ Lincoln-Zephyr using only Macmillan 
Ring-Free motor oil. He says: “never a 
penny spent on motor and Macmillan 
Ring-Free gets the credit!” 





MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR GIL 


Macmillan Ring-Free users are Macmil- 
lan boosters. Because—the results they 
get mean more pleasure out of driving 
and 4 definite money saving in operat- 
ing Costs. 

It’s guaranteed*—‘‘to make your motor 
run smoother, ire more miles per gallon 
of gasoline and reduce wear and repair’? 





—or your money back! Try Macmillan Buy 

Ring-Free the next time you need oil. Macmillan Ring-Free 
“According to a specific guarantee which your where you see this ted sign 
Macmillan Ring-Free dealer will show you. S$S¢ a Quart 






Copyright 1945, Macmilian Petroleum Corp. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION-NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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Frances Eats Her Cake 


Last week the legal fisticuffs between 
the contralto Frances Langford and the 
sponsors of the Bob Hope radio show 
ceased and it appeared certain that Miss 
Langford aaa return on Sept. 11 to 
begin her fifth year with Hope. 

The fight began after June 8 when the 
globe-trotting singer, instead of vacation- 
ing with the rest of the troupe, began her 
own weekly show. It is a summer re- 
placement in the Bergen-McCarthy slot 
(NBC, Sunday, 8-8:30 p.:m., EWT), 
sponsored by Standard Brands, Inc., and 
similar to the Hope show. Hope had 
given her the nod, but Pepsodent, his 
sponsor, demanding that its stars be ex- 
clusive, charged violation of contract. 
The tilt never reached court as attorneys 
for both sides agreed to arbitration. 

Judge Isaac Pacht decided in favor 
of Miss Langford. If they stayed mad, 
the only recourse left for Hope and Pep- 
sodent would be to cancel her contract 
when .her option comes up Aug. 21. 
However, both indicated that the option 
will be renewed. Last week, placing the 
final period to the spat, Miss Langford, 
unopposed, asked the Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court to confirm Judge Pacht’s 
decision. 































Langford fishes with servicemen ..- 


Egg Laid Between Covers’ - 


“If I were interested in putting a crest 
on my note paper . . . the most fitting 
insignia would be a dinosaur rampant on 
a field of spiral nebulae.” 

Thus humbly allying himself with the 
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eternal, Arclr Oboler, radio’s most prolific 
serious writer, introduces his sixth book, 
“Oboler Omnibus.”* 

One of radio’s young wondermen, now 
nearing 40 though still following the 
pork-pie hat and saddle-shoe school of 
fashion, Oboler writes bitterly of his long 
fight against commercialism. Unlike Nor- 
man Corwin, who for seven years has 
been the golden boy at CBS, he found no 
steady meal ticket. (At present he is do- 
ing a 26-week series for, Mutual, Thurs- 
days, 10-10:30 p.m., EWT.) His art, 
therefore, was at the mercy of sponsors, 
executives, and easily offended house- 
wives. Twice he was summarily fired 
from the big nighttime network shows. 


Words Gone Cold: Though he has 
often been accused of cockiness, none of 
Oboler’s critics deny that he is one of the 
few to approach radio writing with sin- 
cerity. But on the cold printed page, 
without the delicate insinuations of music 
and the human voice, his works are life- 
less, with plots of slick-magazine caliber 
and the intellectual standards of a studi- 
ous high-school senior. . 

The fault may not be Oboler’s but 
radio’s. At the end of his book he writes 
his own best apology: “Broadcasting [is] 
an art form unique, as image-provoking 
as music itself.” Like music, it fails to 
transfer to paper. And in the same last 





-.. convalescing at Catalina Island 


word he foresees an end to such writing 
as his own and predicts that television 
will supplant “blind” broadcasting. “To 
deny this,” he writes, “is to whistle in the 
dark of wish-thinking.” 


*309 pages, Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 


















AMERICAN KITCHENS contain 
unique innovations for preparing 
more ‘delicious meals in less time, 
with less work. These soundproofed, 

all-steel kitchens consist of 

matched cabinets, work surfaces, 
sinks and accessories which com- 
bine to modernize any kitchen of 
any size, new or old—all at a price 
made possible only by the miracle 
of modern AMERICAN production. 
That’s why we can now promise 


you a postwar kitchen so joy- 
ously beautiful that your friends 
will admire it...so pleasingly 
efficient that you will have extra 
hours to enjoy life. 





mETCHENS 


See your dealer or write to the birthplace of modern kitchens— 


a 
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Gudbertony usa 


From drawing to mock-up, from 
die-making to stamping, from 
heat-treating to final assembly, 
Guiberson plants combine all of 
the skills necessary to produce 
quickly and accurately your most 
intricate sheet metal requirements. 


Producers of 
Orl Tools, light 
Weight Air-Cooled 
Diese! Engines, 


ESTABLISHED 
Sheet Meta! Parts 1919 
and Heating: Units 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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it’s stupendous! It's colossal! 
" It's terrific! We might even go 
so far as to say—it isn't bad! 








The “Quilligan” ad campaign is based on Hoff cartoons like this 








MOVIES 


Love on a Barge 


The career of “Don Juan Quilligan” 
has been marked by singular success— 
on paper. As originally conceived by 
Herbert Clyde Lewis in the literary 
magazine Story, the tale of a bigamous 
barge captain made fast and stimulating 
reading. In time Quilligan’s adventures 
made Hollywood and proved nothing 
short of inspirational—as the basis for a 
self-kidding billboard and newspaper 
campaign advertising the film. 

On the screen, however, Quilligan be- 
comes merely a limp Lothario suffering 
from a congenital inability to think. His 
adventures, no longer the tortured ma- 
nipulations of a scrupulous and original 
soul, degenerate into luckless mishaps. 

Patrick Michael Quilligan (William 
Bendix) is the captain of a barge (in- 
herited) that chugs its way between 
Utica, N. Y., and Brooklyn. On one won- 
drous trip he meets a Brooklyn girl (Joan 
Blondell) who laughs like his “sainted 
mother.” Certain that this gift will en- 








| dear her to him always, Quilligan makes 


certain commitments and goes off to the 
Utica end of his run. There he meets 
another girl (Mary Treen) who cooks 
just like his mother. Quilligan makes 
another set of commitments. 

Abetted by his first mate (Phil Sil- 
vers), who is as untrammeled by ethics 
as Quilligan is by brains, our hero, his 
infinitives splitting, is doomed to be cudg- 
eled by fate. Without visible effort he 
acquires: two wives, a stolen necklace, 
the dead body of a gangster, a mythical 
twin brother, a murder charge for killing 
that brother, and urgent summonses from 
at least two of the armed forces. But he 
stays out of the brig. 

Proving that nature can imitate art, 


Bendix and Miss Blondell are patterned 
carefully after the Hoff ad-campaign 
drawings and they and their associates 
act their chores with fitting precision. 
(Don Juan QuiLuican. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Frank Tuttle, director. William 
Le Baron, producer.) 


Po 


Old Dog and New Tricks 


“When a man is over 21,” goes a mer- 
cile$s Army axiom, “his brain doesn’t 
absorb anything new.” Last year this 
thesis was examined on Broadway by 
the playwright-star Ruth Gordon in a 
timely and lively play. Now “Over 21” 
is on the screen, with its timeliness and 
verve intact. . 

In the film version it is Alexander 
Knox, as Max Wharton, who is the de- 
crepit old man of 89 bludgeoned by the 
rigors of an Officer Candidate School. 
The managing editor of a New York lib- 
eral newspaper, Wharton resigns to take 
a physically active part in the war s0 
that he can view the servicemen’s post- 
war horizons from a serviceman’s van- 
tage point. His wife, Paula (Irene 
Dunne), a novelist and screen writer, 
escapes from Hollywood to see her hus- 
band through his three-month ordeal. 

While Max competes at school with 
the young, the athletic, and the seem- 
ingly mechanically inspired, Paula lives 
nearby in a Miami Beach bungalow 
court and struggles with whimsical 
plumbing, “remote” control lighting, and 
Max’s desperate publisher, Robert Gow 
(Charles Coburn). Eventually, Paula’ 
problems resolve themselves to one: how 
to keep Gow from telling Max about the 
ailing newspaper and forcing him to a de 
cision to go back. This she does by secret- 
ly writing editorials, under Max's signa 
ture, expounding his tenets for a postwat 
world of international cooperation. It 
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works just long enough to allow the un- 
suspecting Max to capture his commission. 

Poignant highpoint: The brilliant Max, 
long out of the schoolday habit of learn- 
ing things by rote, despairs of passing his 
exams. While she irons clothes, his wife 





reads to him and he humbly repeats after - 


her, phrase by phrase, the foolish, won- 
derful, technical gibberish of an Air 
Forces manual. (Over 21. Columbia Pic- 
tures. Charles Vidor, director. Sidney 
Buchman, producer.) 


ow - 


This Was War in Europe: 
The Combat Camera Story 


On the battlefield men’s nerves are — 


raw. So is their language. Last week, 
when Londoners saw the Anglo-Ameri- 
can documentary ‘film, “The True Glory,” 
they heard how men on fighting fronts 
talk: with understated emotion, bitter- 
ness, and humor; with “hells” and 
“damns” and “bloodies.” 

British censors had objected to some 
of the words, then yielded to the plea 
that they should be permitted in the in- 
terest of honest reporting. In the United 
States there was talk that the Hays office 
was holding up release of the ‘film. Fol- 
lowing an official Hays denial of any cen- 
sorship, it was announced “The True 
Glory” will be shown in this country about 
Oct. 1, “after some minor editing.” 

In the following report, Mary Palmer, 
acting chief of Newsweex’s London bu- 
reau, tells what British audiences saw 
and what Americans may still hope to 
see and hear: 


Officially presented by the British and 
American Governments, directed by 
Carol Reed of Britain and Garson Kanin 
of the United States, “The True Glory” 
was taken in Europe by 1,400 Allied 
combat cameramen. Thirty-two of these 
cameramen were killed, sixteen were re- 
ported missing, and 101 were wounded. 
Absolutely authentic, “The True Glory” 

ives amazing shots of the campaign 
om D Day on. Among its dramatic mo- 
ments is a scene from a British invasion 
barge when a door swings open revedl- 
ing the Normandy coast. After that most 
of the pictures are right up at the front. 

This is the sort of film the Germans 
would never have made—because it 
shows our victories without gloating and 
admits setbacks like the Ardennes break- 
through; because it’s peppered with hu- 
mor, and because, at the end, it warns 
against repetition of such a war. 

The weakest spots in the movie are 
blank-verse passages read singsong by 
an anonymous commentator. Fortunate- 
ly, most of the commentary is made by 
soldiers themselves—those General of the 
Army Eisenhower in a foreword de- 
scribes as “the really important men in 


Zour the work on~ 


and watch 


‘'T just enter the amounts to be mul- 
tiplied (my Marchant accepts the figures as fast 
as I can read and enter them) ...and I copy the 


answer before dial-proof is cleared. You see, 
on the Marchant the answer is formed during 
—not after —the time that the multiplier is 
being entered. It’s a thrill to see how much 


We've brought ourselves up-to-date on’ 


automatic calculators—and we're amazed at how 
Marchant’s new improvements speed our work. 
We wanted Today’s Highest Possible,Calculator- 
Performance—and we-got just that in Marchant.” 
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.., How thoughtless of some- 
Blacklt- body to throw this rubber 
ball into the basket, Whitey.” 
, “it-must have been a mistake, 
(hily: Blackie—because nobody 
wants to waste anything 

these days.’’ 

















True words, Whitey—especially where 
BLACK & WHITE is concerned. There 
isn’t too much of it to go around these 
days, but every drop is precious. So- 
please drink it sparingly until there is 
a more plentiful supply to go around. 
(Soon, we hope.) 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
Tha Sere, wits (herein 
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this campaign.” Their remarks are taken 
from actual battlefield conversations and 
given with proper American, British, and 
French accents. 

Here are some quotes: 
@ A GI on D Day: “They called our 


‘beach Omaha. Don’t ask me why. I’ve 
’ never been in Omaha—the one in Ne- 


braska, I mean. But if it’s anything like 
Omaha, France, you can have it.” 

@ An ATS girl in Brussels during the 
winter: “There was no heating in our 
Brussels office. I put on so much under 
my uniform they called me the bundle 
from Britain.” 

@ An American tank man after seeing 
the tired, diseased refugees inside Ger- 
many: “It’s like the fella says, there is 
a lot more than towns gonna have to be 
reconstructed.” 


yaa 


Eddie Off the Raft 


“Captain Eddie,” the story of Eddie 
Rickenbacker, is probably as careful a 
film biography as has ever been screened. 
Meticulously trimmed of the more con- 
troversial aspects of the hero’s history, 
the shorn product may still excite those 
deeply devoted to the early days of 
motorcars and airplanes. 

Beginning with the Pacific plane crash 





The hat is MacMurray as Rickenbacker 


that landed Rickenbacker (Fred Mac- 
Murray) and an Army transport crew on 
a life raft for 21 days in 1942, the saga 
is told in flashbacks. These cover a num- 
ber of painful phases in the young Ed- 
die’s life. For the most part, however, 
whether courting, speed-racing, or down- 
ing German planes in the last war, Mac- 
Murray’s Rickenbacker emerges an un- 
smilingly single-minded and relentlessly 
ambitious young man. 

“Captain Eddie” does best by the Ohio 
of the 1900s. The raft scenes early estab- 
lish the fact that there are a limited num- 
ber of things that can be done on a rub- 
ber boat. The Rickenbacker crew does 
them all. (Captain Epp. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Lloyd Bacon, director. 
Winfield R. Sheehan, producer.) 
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‘Im looking around for my boy” 


U bet we'll help. That’s one of the jobs our 
Agricultural Development Department is 
organized for. The Milwaukee Road has no farm 
land to sell but our agricultural agents are familiar 
with opportunities in the twelve productive Mid- 
west and Northwest States served by this railroad. 
Last year, 10,361 home seekers requested our 
aid in directing them to localities where they could 





UKEE , 
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practice the type of farming or ranching desired. 
We were in a position to give them impartial ad- 
vice on where they: could buy property to suit 
their needs and finances. 

We can and will gladly help you too. Your re- 
quests for information will be promptly answered. 
Address Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Department, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 
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MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 
87 PROOF 108% Fine Jamaica 
*WRITE FOR FREE 
- RECIPE BOOKLET 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in U.S.A. 


57 Laight Street, Dept, NWS 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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The Sun’s Man 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The sun came out in New York 
for a minute last week and gleamed 
upon the intellectual skull of Al Lang. 
Mr. Lang accepted this for what it 
was—a personal tribute. He is the 
accredited representative of the sun 
on this planet and is said to own 
considerable stock in the big fellow. 

“You brought it with 
youP” asked Leland Stan- 
ford MacPhail, president of 
the New York Yankees. 
“Follows me around like 
a dog,” said Mr. Lang. “And 
it will go home with me. 
When you want the sun, 
you know where to come 
and get it.” 
Everybody in _ baseball 
knows where to find Mr. 
Lang and the sun when 
they are at home. It is a point which 
Mr. Lang has been hammering at, in 
his suave way, for generations. The 
place is St. Petersburg, Fla., and the 


sun shines there perpetually, with — 


time off at night, by special arrange- 
ment with Mr. Lang and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The mouths of big-league baseball 
magnates water like unsound bathroom 
faucets at the sight of Al Lang, for 
he takes them back to the gay prewar 
days when all the ball clubs trained in 
Florida—all but a few which, seduced 
by misrepresentations so coarse that 
they shocked Mr. Lang to his very 

anglions, went to California in the 

atuous hope of finding the sun in 
that cave of Stygian gloom. 

“Not to mention intermittent cloud- 
bursts and catastrophic upheavals of 
the earth which reshuffle the real 
estate like a deck of cards,” adds Mr. 
Lang tolerantly. It is beyond him how 


sunshine can be claimed for Cali-- 


fornia when the sun is so plainly 
spending the winter in St. Petersburg 
(on a due bill, if the truth were 
known). 


Thanks to travel restrictions, the 
ball clubs have done their spring train- 
ing in the North for the last few years, 
and their hardships and sufferings 
make Mr. Lang wince whenever he 
thinks of them. The constant danger 
of being cut down by a runaway bob- 
sled, the peril to a pitcher’s arm of 
fishing for pickerel through a hole in 
the ice, the approach of the new 
ea which is even now (Mr. Lang 

ears on good authority) at the out- 
skirts of Rutland, Vt., and gathering 


speed—all these things fill him with 
deep, grave pity for his friends the 
ballplayers and their owners. The war 
cannot be over too soon for their well- 
being, if you ask Mr. Lang. The 
glacier will not come to St. Peters- 
burg, as it happens, owing to a blue 
law which has been on the local 
statute books since 1918. 
In the happy time of un- 
limited travel your corre- 
spondent spent many sea- 
sons in St. Petersburg, 
watching Mr. Lang’s pri- 
vate heating and lightin 
plant in action, and I wil 
have to admit that it is a 
pretty steady feature of the 
landscape. There were days 
when I could not see eye to 
eye with The St. Petersburg 
Independent in the matter of solar 
manifestations, but that was my fault. 
The Independent used to advertise 
that it would give away free the en- 
tire issue of the newspaper on any day 
when the sun failed to shine at least 
once on St. Petersburg. This offer 
naturally attracted the attention of 
sharpshooters like myself who are 
always looking to save a few more 
cents frig the evening meal: and 
whose thirst for hard-won knowledge 
is exceeded only by our thirst for 
knowledge on the cuff. 


There was one time when I 
thought I had The Independent by the 
hip. I got out of bed and observed 
ey oa the window of my hotel room 
that there was a strong overcast—noth- 
ing remotely resembling sunshine. Like 
a fox at a rabbit hole, I stayed at the 
window watching from 9 till 6. No 
sun. Hastening across the street to 
The Independent office to file my 
claim, I bumped into a passing milk- 
man who peered at me curiously 
through the murk. 

“No sun today!” I yelled, hoarse 
with triumph. 

“Not yet,” said the milkman, con- 
sulting his watch. “It'll rise in about 
twenty minutes.” 

Further investigation revealed that 
it was indeed 6 a.m., not 6 p.m. I had 
lost a day somewhere, possibly from 
dietary causes, and on a my watch 
in the evening by mistake. - 

“Was the sun out yesterday?” I 
asked the milkman anxiously. . : 

“All day,” said that operative. “This 
is St. Petersburg, Fla.” 

It’s a hard town to make a nickel in. 

















Look whats 


heading your way ! 


Ahint ef 1946 Hudsen 


style ... caught by the 


eamera of John Paul 
Pennebaker, inter- 


nationally famous photographer 


Before long, the distinctive Hudson Triangle— 
in a new dress for a new day—will 

be a familiar sight on America’s streets 

and highways. 


It will identify the finest Sixes and Eights in 
Hudson’s 36-year history—product of a 
seasoned organization, famous for the progrés- 
sive engineering that has pioneered scores 

of important automotive “firsts” in the past. 


These cars will be built by a company that is 
rich in experience, competitively alert, 
confident of its future. 


They will come from modern plants which, for 
the past four years, have been devoted to . 
large-scale production on exacting war 
assignments. Plants geared to volume— 
combining high-precision workmanship with 
low-cost manufacture. 


The 1946 Hudsons will bring more surprises 
than you, perhaps, have been led to expect— 
in style, fittings and appointments. 


They will also uphold the Hudson tradition of * 
superlative performance, endurance and 
reliability—qualities which have won so many 
new friends in these difficult wartime years. 
Hudson is planning big things for you. Watch 
for the cars that wear the Hudson Triangle. 


HUDSON 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICH. 
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Coleman, Ott, McCarthy, and Fitzsimmons: Resigned, puzzled, watchful, and pained, the managers react to 1945 baseball 
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Move Over, Freddie 


Five baseball seasons of wartime man- 
power shortages, travel restrictions, in- 
subordination, and downright bad play- 
ing have produced an epidemic of mana- 
gerial psychoneurosis. The list of jittery 
pilots grows longer with every bobbled 
play. Frankie Frisch’s blood pressure is 
away up but his Pirates are down in the 
second division. Leo Durocher takes out 
his ire on grandstand hecklers, and Luke 
Sewell, St. Louis Browns manager, vents 
his spleen on the opposing teams’ bench 
jockeys (John Letdnet's Sport Week, 
July 2). But these are only minor symp- 
toms of a serious trend. 


Not-So-Fat Freddie: First of the 
managers to crack was the hard-playing 
hustler Freddie Fitzsimmons. Before the 
season opened Fitz said: “What good 
will it do to worry?” But on June 29, on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown, he 
asked to be relieved of the command 
of his floundering Phils. Contributory 
causes: 

@ From the season’s opening on April 
17 to June 29 only eleven games were 
finished by the starting Phil pitcher. Of 
these, six were lost. 

@ So short was talent that outfielders 
had to play first base (“Georgia” Dinges) 
and pitch (Rene Monteagudo). 

@ Fitz was forced to trade Buster Adams 
(now leading the Cards in RBI) to get 
essential infield strength. 

@ The nerve-racking search for a hurler 
who could reach home plate with rea- 
sonable consistency shows in the record 
books: seventeen different pitchers in 
the won and lost columns, and man 

others who never made the books at all. 

The man who couldn’t see the use of 
worrying now says: “The manager who 
won't worry isn’t worth his space on the 
bench. You worry about your players, 
you worry about the owners. Then the 


doctor says: ‘Fred, you’ve lost 20 pounds. 
Cut it out.’ I miss the game terribly. But 
I couldn’t go on taking it.” 


Jittery Master Mel: The Giants’ un- 
usual early-season pace lulled Mel Ott 
into a false sense of security. They won 


25 of their first 82 games. Star pitcher’ 


Bill Voiselle won eight straight. But then: 
@ The Giants won only six of their next 
27 games. 

@ Voiselle went a month and a half be- 
fore winning his ninth game. 

@ Outfielder Johnny Rucker broke his 
finger. 

@ Hard-hitting Ernie Lombardi found a 
hole in his bat. 

On July 6, the Giants’ physician or- 
dered Ott out of the line-up because his 
right shoulder was sore, a ligament in 
his right knee was wrenched, and—his 
nerves were completely frayed. 


Batboy McCarthy: Joe McCarthy 
stands unchallenged as baseball’s most 
successful manager. In the fourteen years 
he has piloted the Yankees they have 
won eight pennants and seven world 
championships. Not once in those years 
has the team closed the season out of the 
first division. But this record was com- 
piled with McCarthy the only boss of the 
team. Last spring Larry MacPhail, the 
Yankee’s new president, gave loud assur- 
ances this policy would continue—but: 

@ When the Yankees. went into their 
July slump MacPhail said: “There will 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth come 
1946. It’s one thing to be beaten . . . an- 
other to be outhustled.” McCarthy said: 
“They are giving everything they have.” 
@ MacPhail wanted to make player 
trades with other teams. McCarthy didn’t 
see anything better than what he had. 

@ McCarthy offered to resign. MacPhail 
refused to accept. 

Last week, with McCarthy resting at 
his home in Buffalo while awaiting: his 


doctor’s advice, MacPhail said: “I think 
this may be Joe’s last year as manager.” 
The manager said: “I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I’m awfully sick right now.” 


Clucking Coleman: Back in 1919, 


_ Robert Coleman, once catcher for the 


Pirates, became manager of the minor- 
league Mobile team. Thereafter, his phe- 
nomenal ability to understand and de- 
velop young players sent Hank Green- 
berg, Tommy Bridges, Schoolboy Rowe, 
Pete Fox, Mike Tresh, Claude Passeau, 
and others to the majors. In 1944 he 
made the big league as a manager. But 
his Boston Braves this year strain even 
Coleman’s mother-hen understanding. 
@ They have lost twenty games by one 
run or in extra innings. (Wins in half 
these go would have put the team 
up with the leaders. 

@ Every one of his infielders has been 
out of the line-up, injured, some time 
this season. » 

@ Coleman’s most astute trades back- 
fired. Mort Cooper, who won 22 for the 
Cards last year, has a brand-new sore 
pitching arm. Joe Medwick, who had 
batted over .300 for the Giants, dropped 
to .280 after his arrival in Boston. 

On July 30, after a nine-game losing 
streak, Coleman went home for a rest. 
He explained: “When even the batboy in 
Brooklyn says: “That guy is going nuts, its 
time to let somebody else take the rap. 


taal 


Nelson Again 


It was Byron Nelson again. Last week 
at Chicago, the Toledo golf robot won 
his ninth straight individual tourney. 
$10,200 (for a 1945 War Bond total of 
$45,200), and his fourth Tam o-Shanter 
victory in five years. Lord. Byron said: 
“I’m only human .. . I sweated plenty. 
Actually he breezed through the 72 holes 
with a record 19-under-par 269, eleven 
strokes ahead of the runners-up Gene 
Sarazen and Lt. Ben Hogan. Five days 
later Nelson won the Canadian Open 
and $2,000 at Toronto with 280. 








Luxurious Air Cruises of the Future 


by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 


PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S “FLYING HOTELS” 





Airliners, when away from their Long, non-stop cruises to the world’s wonder spots within a short vacation! 

Serene. on he omnend quar tig With all the uncrowded luxury of the finest ocean greyhound at about three 
cities without huge, costly docks. : . : : r : aig si 3 

espana times its speed! This will be possible in the air-liner of Tomorrow. New light 

metals, vastly improved methods of construction and propulsion, plus 

America’s own non-inflammable helium gas make practical block-long, rigid 

airships carrying more than one hundred passengers in spacious comfort. 


PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S PLEASURE 


For your pleasure today, tomorrow and beyond tomor- 
dining rooms offer cosmopolitan row, Seagram’s has blended the best of Canada’s fine, 
quinine lt oencion, aged whiskies (none younger than six years) into one 
glorious Canadian whisky — Seagram’s V.O. It is an 
entirely different kind of whisky—distinctly clean-tast- 
ing, light bodied, yet mellow—because Seagram’s V.O. 
is Canadian whisky. But, to be sure you get it, always 
ask for Seagram’s V.O. by name...and be sure of 
Canadian whisky at its glorious, pre-war best. 


Commodious staterooms with full-size ‘ = 
bed, Maite dlieined:niinaniciatees Six Years Old— 86.8 Proof. 


of a modern hotel room, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw's V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 

































CEMENT LIKE PUDDING: Secret of this frost-resisting con- > 
crete is the cement used—regular Portland cement 
but with a tiny amount of a special resin ground in at 
the mill. This new-type cement, with its wonder- 
working Hercules resin, has other advantages, too. 
The resin acts as a leavening agent. It captures and 
entrains minute air bubbles. This gives an easy-to- 
handle mortar, with less separation of water and 
sand, and more uniform structure. Cement blocks, 
for instance, are easier to make, smoother surfaced, 
yet more solid and substantial. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on air-entraining cements, get in touch with 
your supplier of Portland cement, your local contractor, or concrete- 
products plant. For information on Vinsol* Resin, the special ingre- 
dient, in this or other uses, write Hercules, Department N-75. This 
application of Vinsol Resin is only one example of Hercules research 
which aids industry in the use of terpene and rosin chemicals, syn- 
thetics, explosives, cellulose products, chemical cotton, papermakers’ 
chemicals, and other chemical materials. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 967 Market St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


1N-220 °o 1945 BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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Concrete Extraordinary 


<Qwrerever concrete ts useD: This “air-entraining” 
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Qtaprier LAnvincs: Today, concrete roads anil same V 
airport runways can be smooth under freezing duced. 
conditions—and stay that way! Behind this — 
simple fact lies a fascinating story. Five years and wc 
ago, the first of a remarkable new kind of tude t 
concrete road was opened to traffic. Exposed to civilizat 
ice, snow, freezing rain and thawing sun, this road sponsor 
was different. It refused to pit or scale, and kept Se ag 


its original smooth, easy-riding surface. Since 
that time, many highways and airport runways 
have been paved with this improved concrete. 








type of Portland cement is now made by most 
cement companies as a regular grade. It is accepted 
for all types of construction. Foundations, abut- 
ments, retaining walls, bridges, buildings—every- 
thing made from concrete—can now have the same 
indifference to frost-scaling and weathering, and 
the same easy-to-place-and-finish workability, that 
make possible better and longer-lived highways 
for America. 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


@REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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The Congo Criterion 


John Latouche wrote “Congo” in the 
same way a documentary is pro- 








rapher, traveled one Central Africa 
studying the natives, their habits, living 
and working conditions, and their atti- 
tude toward white men and modern 
civilization. The Belgian Government 
sponsored the trip and its purpose was 
to give a true picture of the Belgian 
Congo rather than the usual sentimental 
description of the primitive native and 
his customs. 

The book is successful mainly because 
it digs deeply into the history of ‘the. 
Central African peoples, their quick 
change from savagery to civilization, the 
industrialization of Africa and the natives’ 
reaction to it, and the use they make 
of natural resources. Latouche . avoids 
lengthy discussion of such men as 
Rhodes, Livingstone, and Stanley and 
he devotes only one chapter to the 
Congo as a battleground for the eco- 
nomic greed and imperialist ambitions 
of the European powers. 























_Latouche’s party made many unguided 
visits to native dwellings. He found the 
Congo tribesmen extraordinarily literal in 
their interpretation of what they are 
aaah a —— re se ne 

te people are gui y brotherly 
ve, they find it impossible to reconcile 
this teaching with. exploitation, dishon- 
ésty, and undemocratie methods. Their 








civilization Latouche calls just short of 
complete. The natives are interested in 
g, quick, and: retentive. Even the 

ld people are eager to learn as much as 
can 
tajoy working with tools and machines 
ind make excellent foremen and “bosses.” 








duced. He and André Cauvin, a photog- . 


acceptance of Christianity and western. 


before they die. The laborers 


Local hospitals, many of which are 
com with the latest equipment, do 
excellent work although the doctors still 


have ‘to rely heavily on psychology be- 
cause the natives are wary of such de- 
vices as hypodermic needles and X-ray 
machines. In one hospital records show 
that in 1929 the death rate was 141 out 
of 1,000: in 1942 it was 38 out of 1,000. 

In Latouche’s opinion, European in- 
dustrialists would do well to study the 
settlers’ excellent treatment of the native 
workers. The Congo colonists themselves 
are mainly industrious and democratic. 
Only those who really love Africa and the 
Africans remain there. The others cannot 
stand the strain. (Conco. By John La- 
touche. Photographs by André Cauvin. 
198 pages. Willow, White. $3.75.) 


Qn 


Why We Beat the British 

After resisting the impulse for years, 
Lewis Ord, a Dies Briton and world- 
traveled industrial engineer, has written 
a book telling ly what he thinks is 
the matter with the British standard of 


living: British industry has not learned 
the Pumeees and the techniques of mass 
production, as American industry has. .” 

Ord’s book, “Secrets of Industry,” con- 
tains little that any American industrial 
engineer.couldn’t tell you in an evening. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting and sig- 
nificant. hesitated to ‘write it be- 
cause he feared an avalanche of criti- 
cism from his countrymen, and also be- 
cause such information was his stock: in 
trade—he t not to lay it on the line 
for nothing. The effect of Ord’s hesitation 
was better than his logic. The sweeping 
victory of the British Labor party, an- 
nounced less than two weeks before his 
Aug. 7 publication date, gave his book a 





and technological (military) efficiency 
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dramatic, historic backdrop. His con- 
clusion that British industry should learn 
some American lessons probably will be 
applauded in both countries, and pre- 
liminary reaction to the book here indi- 
cates he will be paid handsomely, as well. 


America’s Edge: The feat of dupli- 
cating mass-production machinery isn’t 
difficult to achieve, Ord points out, but 

ormance is another story. This is 
America’s edge: 

Assuming the men to be working with 
the same tools and using the same meth- 
od, it would take 120 British workmen 
or 185 Continental Europeans to equal 
the output of 100 Americans. The Amer- 
icans would be supported by only 25 
nonproductive office workers, the British 
by 90, and the Continentals by 185. 

Attitude is one important difference. 
In the United States, a man works to get 
the job done. In other countries, 
observed, a man just keeps working and 
lets the boss worry about production. 
Also, the typical American is always ready 
to try something new that promises im- 

rovement. Other differences are found in 


apie and thoroughness of planning, 
uction the prime consideration. 


with p: 







Ord’s chapter on leadership in Ameri- 
can industry is the most engaging section 
of his book. The executive’s job is not to 
lead a parade, but to support his workers 
with ‘deme and equipment. The quicker 
that support comes: when required, the 
ca valuable it is. Mears need to feel 

are a team, intelligen mp Pepe 
that they have the right and duty to 


-make complaints and suggestions. 


she Worker'e. 3 Sven Pads sites an 
cample of two freight-car rep: epots, 
one managed by an expert mechanic, the 
other managed by an expert in handling 
men. To teach the mechanic a lesson he 
didn’t realize he needed, the two. men 
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changed jobs. The mechanic got disap. 
pointing results; output dropped 5 per 
cent. But the man who knew how to 
handle other men showed a remarkable 
output; piecework earnings began to 
go up, and at the end of six months had 
improved 22 per cent. The shop em. 
ployed 500 men, so “the newcomer ob. 
tained . . . additional output equal to 
. . - 100 new men on the payroll.” 

The man who got these results ey. 
pes he merely treated his workers ‘gg 

e liked.to be treated himself: “In giz 
weeks he knew every one of them 
name. In three months they were friends 
of his. He tracked down every good per. 
formance and thanked those responsible, 
Over bad work, he shook his head and 
said he had hoped for better from a a 
workman . . . He said he expected to have 
a little chat with everyone on the premises 
at least once or twice a week.” 


Industry’s Interest: The idea is not 
new of course, but the practice of it is 
unusual; plans and worries often get in 
the way. To chat with a man once, as 
Ord points out, “and the next time you 
meet him to look through him unseein 
because your mind is miles away, is fa 
The better the men like you, the mor 
they are hurt by such treatment. The 
moody man should never use such meth 
ods; it would do more harm than good.* 

To make men like you, you have to 
like them first. There is always something 
to admire, and often to copy, in every 
man. When you respect and admire a 
man, then you are in a position to make 
friends with him if he respects you. 

Ord reasons that the American antitrust 
laws, by declaring that industrial compe- 
tition is charged with public interest, 
have helped widen the gap between 
American and British efficiency. It is 
logical for industry to raise prices when 
it can, he explains, rather than take the 
harder, more expensive way to increase 
profits—that is, to lower production costs 
and thereby gain volume. (SECRETS OF 
Inpustry. By Lewis C. Ord. 255 pages. 
Emerson Books. $3.) 


Po 


For Hiltonians Only 


James Hilton breaks his four-and-a- 
half-year silence with a dull thud in “So 
Well Remembered,” a new novel about 
one of England’s plain men. 

George Boswell, sincere, naive, and lib- 
eral small-town politician, is just a virtu- 
ous bore. His wife, one of those evil 
beauties who have been glutting the 
literary menu recently, is strictly ersatz. 
The plot, of which there is plenty (in- 
cluding a backhanded murder), creaks 
loudly. However, the recent Labor vic 
tory in England will probably arouse @ 
certain interest in this book, and the 
Hilton fan club will probably find it 
smooth reading. (So WELL REMEMBERED. 
By James Hilton. 309 pages. Atlantic 
Little, Brown. $2.50.) . 
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Cotton is still king in the Old South, 
and cotton gins and shaggy cotton 
bales are still a common sight along our 
right-of-way. But now the Gulf Coast is 
throbbing with new industries, making 
tank parts, gun barrels, ships and land- 
ing craft, airplanes and 100 octane gas- 
oline, toluene for ITNT and butadiene 
for synthetic rubber . . . smelting tin 


MTX 44344 symbolizes the new in- 
dustrialization of the South and South- 
west, for this train’s cargo is mostly 
manufactured goods — war stuff. 
(“MTX” means high-priority freight 
that has to be at a certain place at a 
certain time. It means that Uncle Sam 
38 vitally interested in this train.) 

Westbound from New Orleans, MTX 
44344 will cross more than 2,000 miles 
of plains, desert and mountain country, 
to keep its date with our men in the 
Pacific. It will speed through the 
bayous and cypress groves of Louisiana 
and across all of mighty Texas — 
through Houston and San Antonio, and 


MIX 44344 in the « Old South 





on Southern Pacitics Sunset Route 


over Paisano Pass at 5,074 feet. Then 
down to El Paso, across New Mexico 
and Southern Arizona—through Phoe- 
nix and Tucson—to San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco or some other 
West Coast port. 


* * * * 


When pleasure trips are possible again, 
we hope you’ll come West on Southern 
Pacific’s romantic SUNSET RouTE. You 
will ride the famous Sunset Limited or 
the Argonaut, see picturesque New 
Orleans and all the other historic cities 
along this route. But that must wait. 


Now night and day on Southern Pa- 
cific’s 15,000 miles of line the war trains 
roll. 3 

On our GoLDEN SraTE Route, trac- 
ing the Longhorn Trail from Chicago 
through El Paso and Southern Arizona 
to Los Angeles and San Diego; on our 
SHasta Route through the Evergreen 
Northwest to California; on our OvER- 


LAND Route, from Chicago straight 


across mid-continent to San Francisco, 
through the Rocky Mountains, across 


Great Salt Lake on the spectacular 
Lucin Causeway and over. the High 
Sierra; and on our SUNSET ROUTE. 

Night and day the war trains must 
roll until Japan is defeated. 

















The friendly Southern Pacific 


, Headquarters: 
San Francisco, California and Houston, Texas 












Whenever a glass of delicious wine 
is welcome, whenever comradeship 


needs the flavor and bouquet of a 
master vintner. 


Dinner at vag 0 Ronaest at the club, 
re, at the hotel—wherever wine 


and gives enchantment to the 
occasion. 


The wine: By 


WHITE WINE 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

















Smokers of Brindley’s Mixture 
speak of it in warm, friendly 
terms. It’s indescribably differ- 
ent, and we think you'll like it. 
14% on... « o - 15¢ 344 on... « « « SOs 


134 om. oo - 25¢ 8 oz.. . « « $1.10 
16 oz... « « 10 
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Mme. Marchais, her flame-haired portrait, and the sculptor, Waylande Gregory 


ART 


Ecstasy on Staten Island 





On one wall of the Tibetan Library on 


Staten Island, first in the New World, is 
a portrait of the late Panchan Lama. On 
the other is a portrait sculpture in ceram- 
ics by Waylande Gregory of the Li- 
brary’s founder, Mme. Jacques Marchais, 
which was unveiled last week along with 
the building. 

Gregory modeled the Mlinois-born New 
York art dealer, who has never been to 
Tibet, as a Tantric goddess.* He turned 
her shock of blond. hair into leaping 
flames, studded it with twelve turquoises 
as big as fingernails, and crowned it with a 
small Buddha. On her shoulders he placed 
the white and green Tara goddesses, 
wives of a seventh-century Tibetan king, 
who were largely responsible for bringing 
Buddhism into Tibet. The sculpture is 
also set with carnelian, malachite, lapis 
lazuli, and moonstones, all from Tibet. 


Transplanting Tibet: The wife of a 
prosperous manufacturing chemist, Harry 
Klauber, the exotic art dealer insists upon 
the madame in her name. The rest of it is 
her own—Jacques because her father had 
wanted a son. She began collecting 
Tibetan art about sixteen years ago. She 
had bought a home and property as 


_Tibetan-like as she could find near Man- 


hattan—a high hill on Staten Island over- 
looking the Ambrose lightship: “Wiry 
with briars, stone-ridden, and wild,” she 
describes it. 

It is here, next to her house, that she 
built the library. And she has begun dig- 
ging the foundation for an adjoining mu- 





*Tantric deities, Mme. Marchais e lains, “‘are 
icent gods who makes faces at evil spirits.” 


seum to house her Tibetan collection- 
2,000 bronze and gold deities, the rosary 
of human vertebrae, the hand drum 
made of the kneecap of a reincarnated 
lama with his thigh bone for a handle, 
and her pink and blue cloisonné vases. 

Mme. Marchais built her library, 
which she intends to “last forever,” with 
out aid of architect or engineer. She even 
collected the material herself—fieldstone 
which she carted from all over Staten 
Island in four successively ruined cars. 
Her only helpers were a yard boy and a 
part-time mason. Ill for a year from a 
stroke, she constructed models to guide 
them—out of candy boxes and broken 
pencils. The completed flat-roofed l- 
brary is a 54- by 18-foot room with 
8-foot-thick walls and a -foundation set 
5 feet into solid rock. 


The Metal Tinkles: Inside are hu 
red-lacquer tables and desks from 
summer palace of the last empress of 
China. The 2,000 books are bound in 
buckram according to Tibetan color 
meanings: lavender for all the books 
dealing with color healing, incense, and 
perfume; purple for comparative reli- 
gions; black for black magic, and red for 
Brahmanism and other Eastern religions. 
Adjoining the library she will build seven 
cells with colored windows—one for each 
hue of the spectrum, to be used by those 
in need of “quiet and color healing. 

Outdoors Mme. Marchais has terraced 
her hill, planted it with perennials, 
put in winding stone steps and gol 
pools. Huge Chinese vases or blue-green 
Oriental animals sit here and there, an 
wind bells of thin metal, placed in the 
trees, tinkle in the breeze. The garden is 
flood-lighted at night. “Here,” says Mme. 
Marchais, “the heights of emotion ca? 
be realized in sublime and thrilling e 
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A igh MOTION PICTURE IS ON THE WAY! 


Life! Adventure! 
Romance! Action! 
All roar across the 
screen in this mighty 
saga of the sea! 
Soon to be shown in 


your favorite theatre! 


Watch for it! 






starring 


MAUREEN WALTER 
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RUNNING START 


whether you 
ere racing against time, costs, or competition. 


IN MANUFACTURING hobbyhorses ... Bostitch machines 
saved enough time to pay for themselves in 20 days. 
Bostitching pads of insulation ... cut costs nearly $50.00 a 
day. For a belt manufacturer... Bostitch staples provided 
a valuable competitive selling point. 

Hundreds of such experiences show that Bostitch 
“fastens it better and faster with wire”, often twice as fast 
... whether the material is metal, wood, cloth, paper, 
plastics. 

Bostitch machines are installed in minutes... operators 
are quickly taught. Nearly 800 Bostitch models... jack- 
knife-size hand staplers to lightning-fast motorized stitch- 
ers....offer the machine that fits your requirements 
exactly. 

Investigate Bostitch ...its complete line...engineering 
resources backed by 40 years’ stapling experience ...a 
nation-wide field force specializing exclusively on stapling. 
Send samples or a brief description of your fastening 
problem for suggestions, or ask tor }older 138. 


Bostitch (Bosion Wire Stitcher Company) 50 Division Street, 
East Greenwich, R. 1. (or Bostitch -Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 
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stasy, or perfect calm and detachment.” 

The nonprofit library is almost as hard 
to get into as Tibet itself. Memberships 
costing $10 annually, are limited to 500 
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subscribers. There is no admittance with. § If the 
out a card. The purpose: to exclude the fof Mars 
“merely curious and nonstudious.” schools a 
os control—l 

an Monitor 

Are Grazing Asses Art? * fasion | 





Woodstock, N. Y., is, on the surface, a 
quiet Catskill town whose summer popv- 
lation includes some 200 artists—famous 
painters, lady amateurs, commercial art- 
ists. But Woodstock last week “was a bat- 
tlefield,” according to Norbert Heer. 
mann, easygoing president of the Wood- 
‘stock Artists Association. 

In recent years, the association’s an- 
nual exhibitions had languished. Polled 
this year on their suggestions for a reme- 
dy, members recommended: “Fewer pic- 



























tures chosen by stronger juries.” The j ' 
selected included these Woodstock old. aoe 
timers: Mrs. Juliana Force, imperious §j ystashi 
dowager of American art (officially, di- ff Nazis. | 
rector of the Whitney Museum of Amer- ff Roman 
ican Art in New York); Harry Wehle, & js still u 
curator of painting at the Metropolitan having 
Museum of Art and well known for his The | 
lack of interest in contemporary art; and & js an OT 
Albert Heckman, conservative art teach- [i cemed. 
er at Hunter College. dovaki: 

Though many artists objected to this J Russiar 
“museum-type” jury, nearly 100 sent in Hf no ex 
entries. In three hours on a hot afternoon, &§ charch 
the jury rejected 64. Reaction was swift. I permit 





In Heermann’s words, there were “tears, 
resignations, and protestations.” 






(Headline Censored): The greatest 



































turmoil arose over the terrible-tempered Eve 
modernist Paul Burlin, whose violent, .§ winter 
brilliant-colored, semi-abstract painting §j dynam 
is much admired by other Woodstock # Sunda: 
artists. “Witness the Whatless,” Burlin’s §j gospel 
entry, a machine-age allegory of people §§ from ( 
throwing: their hearts to a seal was re- § yeara 
jected. Burlin fumed: “No such thing J ing ov 
has happened to me in years . . . Most 9 instruc 
of my imitators are in this show!” JJ young 
Burlin found defenders—a number of Mis 
artists and, more volubly, Henry Morton @ womai 
Robinson, a roving editor of The Reader's [& their t 
Digest and an expert on James Joyce. In § group: 
Hue and Cry, a Woodstock summer § Sund 
weekly edited by his teen-age daughters, Jj Engla 
Ellen and Hannele, Robinson exploded: §§ instru 
“Why mince matters? -The second Saf 1 
show of the Art Association is weak tea— [jj week 
timid, tired old museum tea . . . The § ‘0ug 
viewpoint of these museum people is cond 
well known; it is a combination of [five distin 
words censored].* Yet they were invit Ca 
to do their job here and did. They re 08 
jected Paul Burlin and gave the center §j “ews 
wall to a picture of some grazing asses! Their 
They turned down a generator of energy, with 
a unique artist, and handed over the Hase 








show to embroiderers and [four wo 
censored ].” 















*Robinson’s daughters did the censoring. 
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Tito and the Church 


If the Yugoslav Partisan government 
of Marshal Tito..abolishes parochial 
schools and places education under state 





control—last week The Christian Science 
Monitor published a report that the de- 
cision had already mn made—the 
Roman Catholic Church will regard the 
move as catastrophic. Although Orthodox 
Serbia and Montenegro might take the 
action in stride, American Catholics pre- 
dict that the predominantly Catholic 
provinces of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slo- 
venia would oppose state-supervised edu- 
cation as “Godless” imposition. 

In advocating the measure Partisans 
assert that a uniform system of education 
would improve teaching techniques and 
eventually. unite Yugoslavia’s discordant 
peoples. They brand the Roman Catholic 
Church as reactionary. and accuse it of 
having supported the Fascist Croatian 
Ustashi when they were aligned with the 
Nazis. (The Bishop of Ljubljana, highest 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic in Slovenia, 
is still under Partisan arrest on charges of 
having supported Fascism. ) 

The Monitor correspondent added: “It 
isan open secret that the Vatican is con- 
cemed over similar tendencies in Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and even Italy.” Since 
Russian forces have occupied the area, 
no. communication between Balkan 
charch leaders and the Vatican has been 
permitted. 


Po 


Rolling Sunday School 


Every May when the long Canadian 
winter is ended, Eva Hasell, stout and 
dynamic and “about 45,” tunes up her 
Sunday-school trailer fleet and speeds the 
gospel to the vast reaches of Canada 
from Quebec to British Columbia. This 
year a fleet of 24 trailer trucks are travel- 
ing over 100,000 miles, carrying religious 
instruction to approximately 25,000 
young people in rural districts. 

Miss Hasell’s specially trained two- 
woman crews, who eat and sleep aboard 
their trailers, will lecture, organize study 
groups, and make field contacts for the 
‘Sunday School by Post,” a Church of 
England correspondence service. Under 
instructions to.“do whatever you can,” 

members spend from an hour to a 
week with isolated families. When 
taough children can be rounded up, they 
conduct Sunday-school missions without 

ction as to religious sect. _- 

Canadian teachers and students, rang- 
aa age from 18 to 60, make i 
Tews. Lhey receive expense money only. 
Their familiar $ are painted gray 
with blue trim; each worker (Miss 
Hasell hopes) wears a brown uniform. 
Donations from both England and Can- 

ua have financed the service ever since 
the English-born Miss Hasell- inaugu- 
tated it in 1920, 
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Photograph shows precision operation in the war products division of The Univis Lens Company 


Home-Front Eyes 
Win Battles of Production 


Tonay, thousands of precision war pro- 
duction operations which absolutely 
require the vision of youth are being 
performed by workers with middle-aged 
and old eyes! 

‘These people discovered for them- 
selves that optical science, with the aid 
of correctly prescribed lenses, could re- 


_store the youthful vision which had 


gradually slipped away from them. 
They found that it again was possible 
to see clearly, both at distance and close 
range, for efficient work and a greater 
enjoyment of life. 

Naturally, these benefits are available 
in equally pronounced degree to men 
and women in every walk of life. So, if 
your sight is-not all that it once was— 
far and near—you will appreciate know- 
ing about the advantages of Univis 
2-Way*. Lenses as prescribed by your 


“f+ eye consultant. 


With Univis Lenses you capture all 
the detail of distant objects and scenes 
—catch the friendly smiles on the faces 


of approaching friends—see all the little ~ 


things that make life full—and you read 
with complete ease. Your whole outlook 
undergoes a happy transformation, 

Familiarity with Univis 2-Way Lenses 
comes quickly. The almost invisible 
Univis segment has an identifying per- 
fectly straight top which permits shift- 
ing of vision from distance to close-up 
with accuracy by movement of the eyes 
only. Awkward head-tilting mannerisms 
are unnecessary. 


Have Your Eyes Examined Regularly 


Your duty is clear if you feel that your 
vision is faulty . . . see your eye consultant 
«+. get the benefits available through the 
scientific serv- 
ices and technical 
skills of Ophthal- 
mologists, Optom- 
etrists and Opti- 
cians. They can 
mean so much to 
you —at work, at 
play and in the 
ome. 


ar ates Segment 





Univis makes optical elements for thousands pl ons 
sion instruments used in modern warfare, in ition 
to the manufacture of corrective lenses for the publics 


* *REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. COPYRIGHT 1948, THE UNIVIS LENS CO., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Life Looks Brighter Through U n ivi G zwar LENSES 


poe} FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY AND 3-WAY LENSES AND PRECISION OPTICAL ELEMENTS 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast to coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compareits genuine economy! 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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Maestro in Play Clothes 


Students at the Juilliard School be 
Music in New York are in for a surprise 
next Oct. 1. They will have a new presi- 
dent, but, as they push and heave to open 
the heavy double flog oors which soundproof 
all studios, it may be hard to tell prexy 
from students. William Howard (Bill) 
Schuman, appointed last week as the 
third president of Juilliard, is only 35. 
Unlike his distinguished and dignified 
predecessors, John Erskine and Ernest 
Hutcheson, he is addicted to loud sports 
jackets and other Esquire-ish attire. 

Aside from not looking like the presi- 
dent of one of the country’s finest and 
best-known music schools, Schuman 
doesn’t even act the part. ‘He is both 
infectiously enthusiastic and practical, a 
type usually not associated with the aus- 
terity of academic music. His students at 
Sarah Lawrence College, where he 
taught from 1935 until the end of this 
academic year, adored his professorial 
manner, however, and music there was 
highly popular during his tenure. 

Though the appointment of Schuman, 
now approaching the height of his crea- 
tive powers as a composer, may seem rev- 
olutionary, it is completely in line with 
the spirit in which the late Augustus D. 
Julliard, a New York cotton merchant, 
bequeathed about $20,000,000 to music 
in this country—one of the largest be- 
quests ever miade to music. The Julliard 
Musical Foundation, incorporated in 
1920, the year after its benefactor’s 
death, has become associated with the 
development of American music and 
American musical talent. Schuman is 
young, but so is American music. 





From Jazz to Salzburg: Schuman_ 


comes to his new post as a composer 
honored with almost every award in his 
field. He won the first Pulitzer Prize given 
for music (for “A Free Song”), the first 
award of the New York Music Critics Cir- 
cle (for his Third Symphony), the first 
Town Hall League of Composers Award, 
two Guggenheim Fellowships, the Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation award, and the com- 
position award offered by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Since May 
15, Schuman has been director of publica- 
tions at G. Schirmer, Inc., a position of 
great significance for the American com- 
poser. Nobody understands better than 
Schuman that much of the future of con- 
temporary music depends upon the publi- 
cation of as much new music as possible. 

Born in New York, Schuman was 18 
before he heard his first symphony or- 
chestra. He remembers, however, that he 
wanted to learn the violin at an early 
age, which he did, after his father bought 
him a $12 fiddle. The fiddle followed him 
to high school, where he had a jazz band. 
Though the experience of hearing his first 
symphony drove him to haunt Carnegie 
and Town Halls for five years, Schuman 

















**T’m just waiting to buy 
some Marlin Blades!’’ 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed by 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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continued his jazz career, becoming a Tin 
Pan Alley composer. 
Serious composition won out eventual- 
and Schuman, after private study, 
went to Salzburg, Austria, in 1935, where 
he wrote his First Symphony. The fol- 
lowing year, he worked with Roy Harris, 
who influenced his musical style for a 
time. Schuman has great confidence in 
himself, and this faith has been amply 
justified. He works in the cellar of his 
New Rochelle, N. Y., home, where he 
has designed a music room. Though it 
contains a piano, he doesn’t always use it. 
“My music is completely melodic,” he ex- 
plains. “I write by singing, not by sit- 
ting at the piano.” 





: Rissolls 
Schuman—Tin Pan Alley to Juilliard 


The Way This Army Sings 
Is there is or is there ain't rotation? 
The way they're actin’ lately makes 
me ; 
Buddy, it’s a snafu situation - 
It looks like all my “stateside” plans 
are out. 
This is your Army. When it sings, it 
leaves the flag home with Mother. It 


pipes about its life and, at the same time, 
the pants off it. But it won a war, 


and millions of Nazis shouting the “Horst . 


Wessel” didn’t. 
Never was this difference between 
amies more obvious than last week when 
the boys over at the Music Production 
Section of Army Special Services in New 
York got a look at what their chief, Maj. 
Harry Salter, brought back from Europe: 
It was a small, four-page leaflet, the 
Nazi version of the American Army’s Hit 
Kit. Its title, “Comradeship in Song.” Its 
ated cover, three Nazis “relaxing,” 
reminiscent of (and about as cheery as) 
a fifteenth-century woodcut. Its contents, 
t two songs—“Hurrah! Now We Go 
D the Field” and “Through the Thun- 
“@ of the Artillery.” Its. conclusion, a 
fridtation from the great German master- 
a 
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% Today’s motor car is simply an improvement of yesterday's 
horseless carriage. But what an improvement! 
Tapered roller bearings have been improved, too. Consider 
: Tyson, the bearing with 30% more load-carrying rollers around 
the raceway. It looks like a better bearing, and it is. Tyson’s extra 
rollers mean greater capacity, maximum rigidity, longer life. Oper- 
ators of heavy-duty equipment say Tyson generally lasts twice as 
long as ordinary bearings with fewer rollers. Where the going is 
tough, depend on Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearings. 


we TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 
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THE LAST WORD IN ANTI-FRICTIONEERING 
* BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS * 





PIPE SMOKING 


When conditions permit, cool, 
sweet-smoking Kirsten pipes will 
again be available at leading 
dealers everywhere. Right now, 
these fine pipes ‘are all distrib- // 
uted by the armed forces to 4 
overseas service men. Scien- 
tifically designed, the Kirsten 
pre-cools each puff of 
smoke. Irritating tars and 
oils are condensed and /, 
trapped in the big radia- 
tor, leaving milder, / 
-sweeter smoke to enter //J/ 
the mouth, throat and //f/ 


lungs. are able to 


buy your! 4 


Kirsten, you'll 
be glad you 
waited! 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept. 145 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
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(Colossus comes to market 


Brightest postwar pros- 
pect for Business, bar 
none, is the American 
Farmer. Pent-up 
needs of every kind, 
both farm andhome, 
running into billions 
—and the money 

to get ’em. 3.5 bil- 
lions in bonds, 10 
billions in bank, an as- 
sured annual income 
(last year 27.9 billions). 
When the time is ripe, 
sell him via his favorite 
magazine. 
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It’s Different | 
and so Thorough 


Lavoris does not depend upon high-powered germicidal agents; but coagulates 
detaches and removes objectionable matter, without injury to delicate tissues. 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushi 


blade action, new ty pe one-piece razor head, scien- - 


tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers, 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC. CONN. 
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mind of war, Gen. Karl von Clausewitz, 

By contrast, the latest issue of Hit Kit 
has a cartoon cover of a pretty Wac 
serenading a smirking Army first ser. 
geant. Its contents include words and 
music of “The More I See You,” “I’m in 
the Mood for Love,” “Sentimental Jour- 
ney, and “Ma, She’s Making Eyes at 
Me.” And it concludes with no quotation 
from anybody. 


Music and Words: The use of popular 
songs stressing anything but the patriotic 
has been deliberate on the part of the 
Army. Our soldiers sing for their own 
amusement. Once they learn a song, th 
generally parody it to fit army life. Thi 
of the old song “Margie,” for example. A 
GI sings it this way: 


“Laundry, when am I gonna get my 
laundry...” 


This passion for revamping lyrics 
reached a high point recently when the 
magazine Yank and the Music Branch of 
Special Services- held a contest for paro- 
dies based on popular songs. Sixteen 
thousand entries were received, of which 
the 150 best will be published. Subject 





The Nazis were solemn... 


matter ranged from rotation, sergeants, 
majors, the girl back home (is she faith- 
ful?) to whisky and the unprintable. The 
over-all. winner, Cpl. Norman J. Lipman 
of Chicago, wrote, to the tune of “The 
Surrey With the Fringe on Top,” an epic 
on rotation. A sample: 


My teeth are snaggy and my hair's 
gone gray 

And my lips are atabrine yellow. 

My knees are baggy and my ankles 


sway, 
But I'm still quite a fortunate fellow. 


Pvt. Henry B. Sousa of Fall River, 
Mass., another winner, was moved to 
comment on the fidelity of women. Hum 
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he end of “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
nd then pick up: 
The last time I seen Peggy 


st ser- ; 

She promised to be true, 
4 - She pn to be faithful— 
l ito But she didn't say to whol 


yes at fl The response to the parody contest was 
otation fireal music to Major Salter. Oné of the 
three top radio bandleaders who entered 

the Army at the same time two and a half 

Opular fivears ago (Glenn Miller and Meredith 
atriotic f¥ Willson were the other two) Salter is leav- 
of the ing the service this week. As chief of the 
r own [Music Production Section, he has main- 
g, th tained that musical “gripe-itis” is a valu- 
Th able safety valve and that soldiers want to 
ple. A Hsing popular songs, not patriotic hymns. 
One who put Salter’s thesis into lyrics 

my is Sgt. Hy Zaret* of New York, who last 
a 4 “sounded off” with a new album 

(Asch) of many of the songs and parodies 


Who keeps Outchs 
bottle tall 7 


In Chicago, chances are, it’s the spic- 






lyrics he composed in the line of duty. “Strictly and-span tank trailers, operated by the 
—- = Ln the yon sat ote the ba Dice Motor Delivery for the Bowman Dairy Co. They haul milk 
‘ paro- fi Kenneth se who ie “T’s A from a hundred miles’ around. Each unit works ten hours... 
i Helluva ‘Glory Road’ for the Infantry,” hauls 22,000 pounds of milk a day. Laying up a single unit for a 


the args sic pg Ome working day is serious and delays may mean milk eee 





That poses a real problem—how The solution. At night the trailer 
to keep these tank trailers in tip-top goes into our Chicago Servicenter 


shape and free from break-downs.. . : . 
jatar . .. well painted all the time for anything from a mechanical 


—and still work them ten hours a Checkup to a complete repaint job. 
day, every day. 

Next morning ... the trailer is on 
the job completely serviced. No time 
is lost. Risk of spoilage due to break- 
downs is minimized to the nth de- 


gree. That's good business! 
... the Yanks raucous 


ad several American cantatas, has 
caught the musical spirit of this war with 
his extraordinary lyrics, from “Is There 





It's good business for you, 


sOr Is There Ain’t Rotation?” to “V Plus : too, to put your service prob- 

One,” which, if published with the right lems—whatever they are—in Trailmobile’s hands. Each of Trail- 

: Regt stig a“ te ~ lg it mobile’s 60-odd Servicenters is equipped to give factory standard 

air’s very catchy: y 1 service on anything icom a mechanical checkup to a complete te- 

V plus one Pll drop my gun build job,—economically and promptly. The Trailmobile Co., 

‘ houtin’ cause the shootin’ is done. Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berkeley 2, California; Charlotte, North 
les V plus two I’m on the blue, Carolina. 


Sailin’ home to the folks I knew. ; 


tow, Sse == ‘TRAILMOBILE. 


*The other is Pvt. Frank Loesser—from “Praise 
lend and Pass the Anee eet Ce nteee the 104 Years of Building Transport Vehicles ° Sales and Service in Principal Cities 











e Nature protects the apple from mois- 
ture by a coating of wax. NO-OX-ID, 
the original rust preventive, likewise 
makes wax its basic protective inBredi- 
ent, but with it combines rust inhibitors 
as additional safeguards against the ele- 
ments. Wrappers... NO-OX-IDized... 
perform similarly to the apple’s skin; 
fold around products to keep moisture- 
vapor out...or in. 


For shipping cartons it’s ideal 

NO-OX-IDized wrappers give ideal 
two-way protection as shipping case bag 
liners—prevent moisture-vapor penetra- 
tion; guard inherent moisture. Send for 
details about NO-OX-ID protection for 
your products. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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The Road Back From Bureaucracy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The efforts of government in the 
months ahead to terminate war con- 
trols will resemble the maneuvers of 
a fly trying to escape from sticky pa- 
per. The musca domestica lifts one 
foot, then another—sometimes two_or 
three at a time. But few flies have 
ever survived the experimentation 
needed to get all feet loose at once. 

A current OPA problem has been 
to fix ceiling prices on the 
automobiles manufactured 
this year. The OPA ap- 
proached the task very gin- 
gerly. First, a softening-up 
barrage of questionnaires 
descended upon bewildered 
manufacturers of parts. 
Then “task forces” of OPA 
experts, pencils in hand, 
moved into Detroit and else- 
where to figure with com- 
pany accountants. Difficul- 
ties appeared on every side. Hundred 
of parts manufacturers were involved, 
practically all of whom have produced 
no automobile parts for years. All their 
cost factors have changed. Moving 
into civilian production gradually 
means balancing profits on war goods 
against initial losses on civilian goods. 

at, as anyone can see, is a matter 
which no generally imposed govern- 
ment rule can cover fairly. The 1942 
prices on specific models are no guide, 
for manufacturers will introduce scores 
of changes. There are dozens of “ifs” 
like these which might induce the 


- OPA to let the whole industry go natu- 


ral, since it has always regulated itself 
by competition. But the OPA would 
then face demands for the same free- 
dom in hundreds of other lines of 
activity. It is in a prison of its own 
precedents and it must go on adding 
to the walls. 

This is only one muddle which will 
provide no optimism in months ahead 
for either government or for the pub- 
lic. Cattlemen; who met with Secre- 
tary Anderson recently, returned home 
feeling that the meat situation shows 
no signs of improving. Secretary Ickes 
warns us that there isn’t enough coal 
to go around. The textile mess will 
probably get a little better in a few 
months, although transportation trou- 
bles .will last until the New Year. 


Just as these current pains begin to. 


ease, a situation will arise as the Army 
comes home, which may well be the 
most serious of all—housing. Now with 


‘ 





12,000,000 men overseas or in camps, 
the shortage of housing makes us, to 
say. the least, uncomfortable. As these 
millions return, they will find no empty 


houses. Hundreds of thousands have } 


married, and numberless children have 
come into a muddled world. The best 
prospect for new homes is an estimate 
of something short of a million units a 
year, if all materials are available. But 
the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics says that, thanks to 
shortages of materials, we 
can expect no more than a 
half-million units per year 
for some time. 

Housing shortages after 
the last war forced govern- 
ment into the unpleasant 
job of rent control. This 
time, it may force a con- 
tinuation of rental restric- 
tions already in force. De- 
mands will be made for priority for 
veterans in rentals. That means more 
complications. War housing can be 
kept, of course, and government may 
build still more flimsy emergency 
houses to meet the critical shortage. 
But no one has planned to meet 
the permanent problem, and private 
capital will be hesitant to enter the 
field, with labor and material uncer- 
tainties ahead. 


These peacetime perplexities will 
break through our current optimism 
and end the political honeymoon we 
are now witnessing. For an accumula- 
tion of discomforts always reacts, 
however unjustly, against the govern- 
ment in office. It was the accumula- 
tion of discomforts, not a sudden 
ideological turn, which swept out the 
British Conservatives. 

Our present mood, despite some 
troubles, is confident and optimistic. 
Germany is beaten. Japan is stagger- 
ing. Our adoption of a world role is a 
bracing adventure. The charter and 
Bretton Woods are auguries of a better 
international future. Money is easy to 
get, and employment ‘is full. Employ- 
ment is full, incidentally, because de- 
mobilization has been slower than was 
first planned. But the domestic prob- 
lems of the year or two ahead are 
bound to take their toll. This column 
is simply designed to put in the record 
the suggestion that it is much easier 
to get government into private affairs 
than to get it out. 
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For a full measure of pleasure in a tall, cool drink, make it with the finest Golden Wedding 


in more than fifty years. One sip will make this choice whiskey your choice of a lifetime. 


Has 
had no 
peers for 
fifty — 


years 





Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA 
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>” ..and to all Americans 
planning a new home 


Millions of you—men and women, boys and girls, G.I.’s 
and civilians—are building homes-in-dreams today. 
In the decade after Victory, your “Castles in the Air” will 
become Homes in America...an estimated 1,250,000 
new homes a year. And, in every one, chemistry will play 
a vital part in creating richer, fuller living than you’ve 
ever known before. 
That’s not surprising when you stop to think that chem- 
istry—serving the building industry and scores of other 
industries, which in turn all serve you—touches every 
phase of your daily life. Almost everything you’ll see and 
use in your new home of tomorrow—even to the water 
you drink and the conditioned air 
, you breathe—will be better because 


; / of Monsanto Chemistry. 

Among the MANY Better Things to Come... / That’s a promise, and Monsanto, 
From Monsanto Plastics—dramatic new light- working hand-in-hand with the alert, 
ing effects; gaily-decorated, washable walls; progressive building industry, will be 
stain-proof table linens; draperies you can shake “all out” to k it. F le of 
clean. From Monsanto Chemicals—longer-last- = weenie ; naplaer ge ag ; 
ing, better-looking painted surfaces; woods eee Seen ae 7 a! ---just read the list 
proofed against moisture, insects and decay; TOTTORI MPSTNTOREE °° ‘ro loft: 

onger-wearing rugs; non-shrinking blankets. Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
From Monsanto Glues—better plywoods; strong- 
er, lighter furniture; a sounder-built home, 
with entire sections welded rather than nailed. 
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